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THE ITALIAN FAILURE. 


ORNE down by adverse circumstances,—by want of prepara- 
tion, a painful and unparalleled political imbroglio, and the 
direct intervention of a foreign Power,—the national insurrection 
on the Pontifical territory has for the present failed. The 
French Emperor has once more done the work of the priests, 
and, by threatening and actually preparing another expedition 
to Rome, has strengthened the resisting power of the Pope, 
and disheartened the efforts of the patriots. Rattazzi is again 
hurled from office by a cruel combination of events, which no 
sagacity could have warded off, and no prescience could have 
modified; and Italy may be said to tremble at this moment 
between revolution and a deadly and stupefying reaction. 
There is no great prospect that Cialdini, the new Premier, 
will succeed any better than his astute and experienced pre- 
decessor, unless by a resort to the most naked forms of force. 
Nor would it be fair to the General to assume that he is 
prepared to use his sword against the national aspirations. He 
is emphatically a child of Revolution: as a young man he was 
concerned in the insurrection at Bologna in 1831, and as a 
middle-aged man he commanded the troops which ousted the 
Pope from the Legations in 1860, and shattered the hordes of 
Lamoricitre. A coup d'état, however, is spoken of as one of the 
possibilities of the next few days; and it may be that a military 
demonstration against the populace will be rendered necessary 
bythe untoward events of the week. Victor Emmanuel is no 
longer the darling of the Italian people, as he was when he and 
Garibaldi were seen side by side. He is becoming associated with 
failure and discredit; he is suspected of a reactionary tendency, of 
gtowing superstition, of undue caution, and of a desire to.stand 
well with the Pope and the French Emperor. We have little 
reason for supposing these charges just ; no doubt he is as much 
the victim of circumstances as Rattazzi, and he would probably 
go to Rome with pleasure, if he could doso with any regard to 
Prudence. But the popular mind sees only the broad fact that 
since the death of Cavour his rule has been identified with 
nothing but mortification to the national desires, increased 
expenditure, exhausting taxes, and a continual postpone- 
ment, at the bidding of France, of complete unity at Rome. 
Even the acquisition of Venetia last year, gratifying as was the 
fact itself, was accompanied by circumstances of a nature to 
irritate the national temper, and lower the national pride. It 
8 no wonder, therefore, that the King should be getting out of 
favour ; and the collapse of the recent attempt on Rome, by 
bringing him into direct issue with the popular ideal, and pre- 
senting him to the eyes of the country as a humble waiter on 
¢ bidding of the Emperor Napoleon, must needs increase the 
feeling of general distrust in no small degree. That this is a 
hew danger for Italy cannot be doubted. The good sense and 
Power of self-control which the Italian people have so often 
exhibited before, may again save them from the worst con- 
‘equences of a situation fraught with peril; but it is obvious 
that the prospects of the country are darkened, and the chances 
of @ peaceful arrangement of its difficulties greatly diminished, 
the resignation of Rattazzi, and the scarcely dissembled 
submission of the King to the commands of France. 
The failure of the patriotic movement is in no respect sur- 
Prising. The wonder is that the forces under Menotti Garibaldi 
thould have been able to do so much—shovd have penetrated 
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to within a few miles of Rome, established themselves on 
almost all sides, and maintained their positions for so long a 
time, and at so small a cost in killed and wounded. The 
expedition at one moment seemed to have a fair chance of 
success; yet, considered in itself, it possessed most of the 
elements of failure, and it has failed accordingly. It was ill- 
organized, or rather not organized at all, being composed of 
raw levies, large numbers of whom had had no previous experi- 
ence of warfare; it seems to have proceeded upon no definite 
plan of action ; it was headed by a young man, unaccustomed 
to posts of sovereign command ; and it was totally unprovided 
with artillery. In this condition, and under these adverse 
circumstances, the soldiers of the Revolution had to en- 
counter a regularly trained force of professional troops, well 


armed and equipped, composed to a great extent of men 


once belonging to the French army, and still backed up by the 
moral support of that army, as well as animated by a spirit of 
devotion to the cause they were serving, which undoubtedly 
gave energy to all their movements, and the desperate courage 
of fanaticism to their conduct in the field. It would be un- 
generous, and it would be idle, to deny that the Papal troops 
fought with exemplary valour, and with a determination which 
temporary reverses could not break down. They were stimu- 
lated by a faith which, however mistaken, was obviously sincere, 
and they prevailed by the combined force of their enthusiasm 
and their efficient military organization. When, however, 
Catholic writers speak of their defending the soil of Rome 
against a band of invaders, they simply invert the facts of 
the case. A large proportion of the Garibaldian force consisted 
of actual Romans, and all were Italians; while in the Papal 
ranks there were but few Italians to leaven the mass of 
Frenchmen, Belgians, Irishmen, and other foreigners. Strictly 
speaking, the latter were the invaders, and the former were 
disputing with them for the possession of Italian soil by Italian 
freemen. The statement in the French Moniteur, that the 
native population took an active part in repelling the 
patriots, we must be allowed to receive with considerable 
doubt. On the other hand, the courage and self-sacrificing 
zeal of the Garibaldians were to the full as conspicuous as 
those of their opponents, and were exhibited under circum 
stances of far greater difficulty and trial. Their failure is only 
another instance of the impossibility of irregular levies, un- 
organized and unequipped, contending successfully with trained 
and disciplined regiments, provided with all the materials of 
war. These guerilla bands may act very usefully as the 
auxiliaries of a regular army; but by themselves they can 
accomplish little. They may exhibit dauntless courage; they 
may achieve a temporary triumph; but in the end they will 
simply add a few more glorious martyrs to the long array of 
those who have perished in unavailing struggles against the 
great battalions and the scientific soldiership of despotiem. We 
saw this last year in the ill-success of Garibaldi against the 
Austrians ; we see it again in the failure of his son in his 
encounter with the Papal troops. The success of the Sicilian 
campaign in 1860 was in a great measure owing to the luke- 
warm resistance of the Royal forces; and by the time Garibaldi 
had some really hard work cut out for him, as at the Volturno, 
he was at the head of a genuine army, of no contemptible size, 
arranged in divisions under experienced commanders, and fur- 
nished with all the requisites of modern fighting. It is one of 
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the unfortunate fallacies of the revolutionary party that you 
have only to fling a sufficient number of enthusiastic young 
men at the compact and organized forces of despotism to 
disperse the latter like a ground fog. All is to be accom- 
plished by a rush, a few vivas, a patriotic song, and the | 
sacrifice of a handful of lives. Alas! the phalanxes of despotism — 





stand behind their cannon, and the living wave shatters itself | 
in a foam of blood against the trained and calm resistance of 
the enemy. Enthusiasm is much, but artillery is more; the 
spirit of martyrdom does not count so highly in an army as 
the habits of discipline and the exactness of military science. 
No doubt, the absence of Garibaldi from the Papal States 
during the recent movement was a great obstacle to its success ; 
but it is questionable whether even he would have prevailed, 
unless he had had at his disposal a more thoroughly trained 
army, and a fair proportion of heavy guns with which to 
encounter the Papal fire. We have always doubted the expe- 
diency of Garibaldi making an attempt on Rome without the 
co-operation of the regular Italian army, and in direct opposi- 
tion to France; and the disaster of the last few days shows 
that we did not miscalculate the probabilities of the case. The 
design having been carried into action, we could not but wish 
it success, which a week ago seemed not unlikely; but the 
event only renders still more plain the want of judgment 
characterizing the whole project. The settlement of the Roman 
question, as we have often before contended, is an affair of 
time and of diplomacy. It is too intimately bound up with 
the prejudices and the supposed interests of Catholic Europe 
to be settled by the rough and ready hand of revolution; and 
if Garibaldi (as rumour states) is again on the mainland of 
Italy, it is to be hoped—though the hope is but a meagre and 
sickly one—that he will not increase the embarrassments of 
the time by another attempt on the capital, which would pro- 
bably be no more fortunate than the last, and might again 
bring the French upon the scene. 

For the present, the September Convention is respited; but 
it is none the less certain that it is substantially doomed. It 
cannot be enforced, except at the peril of a revolution, and 
perhaps not even then. Had the Italian Government attempted 
during the rising to close the bureaux for enrolling volunteers, 
or to stop the passage of young men towards the frontiers—the 
only two omissions with which they appear to be charged— 
the consequences might have been of the most serious kind. 
As it was, great risk was run by the measures which they really 
did take—by the imprisonment of Garibaldi, and the arrest (as it 
is reported) of some two thousand volunteers on the frontiers. 
No Government is bound to keep up a perpetual state of 
collision with its subjects, to please the jealousy or serve the 
interests of another Power; and we are disposed to derive at 
least this comfort from the Italian chaos of to-day—that the 
Emperor Napoleon must see the necessity, in the interests of 
European order, of modifying a treaty which only strengthens 
the Revolution, and does no lasting service to the Pope. 








NORTH AND SOUTH GERMANY. 


Some time ago we pointed out the great influence which 
Prussia possessed in Germany through the Zollverein, and hinted 
that the very institution of this commercial treaty had been a 
political project to secure Prussian ascendancy. The semi- 
official North German Gazette, in its issue of Wednesday, states 
the matter very plainly; and shows that the South German 
States are to have a share of the future benefits of the 
Zollverein, only on condition that their behaviour in other 
matters 1s circumspect and proper. ‘“ Those treaties,” it says— 
referring to the offensive and defensive treaties of alliance con- 
cluded between the South German and Federal Governments— 
“ are necessarily connected with the Zollverein treaty. In case 
of the rejection of the former, immediate notice of the cessation 
of the latter is to be expected from Prussia.” That is to say, 
if Bavaria and her southern coadjutors quarrel politically with 
Prussia, Prussia will fall upon their customs. But the threat 
is a needless one. Instead of the South German Governments 
wishing to annul the treaties of August last, they seem desirous 
of welding much more decidedly the bond of union between 
themselves and the North German Confederation. We cannot 
believe that commercial interests are the only considerations 
which have awakened this desire. It is true that, commercially, 
Bavaria, Wurtemberg, and Baden would suffer severely by a 
cessation of the Zollverein treaty with Prussia. Prince 
Hohenlohe put the matter in a very strong light before the 
Bavarian Chamber of Deputies; and certainly made use of 
language which was sharp and decisive enough to have pleased 





the statesman in Berlin whom he so much admires. He 


; 


showed that if Bavaria seceded from the Zollverein Convention, 
there were only two courses left to her—a treaty with Baden 
and Wurtemberg, or an effort to preserve complete isolation. 
The former of these courses had become impossible by the 
refusal of the two neighbouring States to join the Convention ; 
and the latter involved an expense in keeping up a special 


barrier of customs which Bavaria could not afford. It is, 


therefore, matter of no surprise that the Chamber adopted the 
treaty by 117 votes to 17; and there can be no doubt that, 
long before the time for the expiration of the present Zollverein 
Convention—which Count Bismarck has fixed to be the 
1st of January, 1868—the Southern States will at least be bound 
together by the not ineffectual bond of a Customs’ Union. 

But the project for drawing closer the two Confedrations by 
a more definite political treaty, would seem to hang in abey- 
ance. That this temporary suspension of action in the matter 
has not been caused by any disinclination on the part of the 
Southern States to become leagued with Prussia, is clear enough 
from the declarations made by their respective Governments. 
It may be that Bavaria and Wurtemberg are not prepared to 
go the length which Baden proposes; or it may be that Prussia 
is not particularly anxious to encumber herself at this moment 
with the task of receiving these unbidden guests. In any case 
the revelations made a few days ago by the president of the 
Baden Foreign Office, and addressed to a member of the Chamber 
of Deputies, give us an accurate knowledge of the length which 
the Southern States are willing to go in uniting themselves 
with Prussia. It seems that in May of this year the South 
German Governments had submitted to them, by the Bavarian 
Minister, a sketch of a series of articles which should form the 
groundwork of a closer Convention between the two Confedera- 
tions now separated by the Maine. In principle these were 
accepted by all the Governments; but Baden wished to go 
further than her companions. Bavaria and Wurtemberg were 
willing to accept, as applicable to themselves, the third and 
fourth of the articles of the North German Confederation, 
by the first of which all the citizens of the Confederated 
States have common civil rights; and by the second, the 
legislative and executive powers of the consenting Govern- 
ments, in all such matters as the army and navy, postal, 
telegraphic, and railway systems, taxation, and civil and 
criminal law, are intrusted to the Federal Government. 
Looking at the manner in which the Federal Government 
has become identified with Prussia, one would think that 
no proposal could be made which would more effectually 
secure Prussian domination throughout Germany. With 
Prussia as the directrix of their armies, as the controller of 
their taxes, and as the lawgiver in all their civil and commercial 
affairs; it might be asked in what further way it would be 
possible to Prussianize the Southern States. And yet Baden 
proposed this further step; whether it was that the Grand 
Duke was eager to secure the protection of Prussia against 
France, or whether he was anxious to conciliate the advanced 
Liberalism of the towns at the expense of offending the Catholic 
and southern portions of his dominions. At all events, his 
project was that, to secure the co-operative management of all 
the affairs included in the two articles which Bavaria and 
Wurtemberg were willing to adopt, representatives of the 
Southern States should sit, not only in the Federal Council— 
which, as our readers are aware, consists of deputies from the 
Governments of the States now incorporated in the North 
German Confederation—<but also in the Lower House of the 
Federal Parliament. The presence of these representatives 
was not to be considered as an acknowledgment that the 
Federal Parliament was legislating for the Southern States; 
by a convenient fiction they were supposed to sit there in order 
to personate the South German Confederation per se ; but every 
one who glances over the subjects of Articles III. and IV. of 
the North German Confederation must see that the scheme 
really intended Prussia to have the practical and thorough 
direction of the affairs of united Germany. 

Of late we have heard nothing of this proposal, While it 
was being mooted, Prussia’s summons to the Southern States 
to send representatives toa Congress upon Zollverein’ business 
was delivered. It was anticipated that the delegates sent to 
form the Congress would at the same time arrive at some un- 
derstanding upon the diplomatic project. Such, however, was 
not the case. The conference about the reconstruction of the 
Zollverein finished its work without mention of this gigantic 
proposal for the unification of Germany, and since that time 
negotiations on the subject would seem to have ceased. But 
the story of the transaction, so far as it goes, is extremely 
valuable to us, as showing the willingness of Southern Germany 
to enter into the closest relations with the Confederation north 
of the Maine. No one who reflects that these proposals have 
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been made within a year and a half of the Treaty of Prague 
will doubt for a moment that the way lies open to a complete | 
and speedy solidification of Germany. Prussia may in the 
mean time have private reasons for avoiding the completion of 
an open amalgamation with the Southern States. She is at | 
this moment busily engaged in strengthening her position in | 
the north—in massing together the scattered materials which | 
the battle of Kéniggritz brought within her reach. It will be | 
remembered that she has never for a moment ceased to further | 
all possible alliances with her southern neighbours ; and also | 
that she has kept these alliances a profound secret so long as | 
she could. The publication of the August treaties was a 
matter of necessity. Nothing is more likely than that the 
bases for a close union between the North and South German 
Confederations are already agreed upon; and that not until 
the union is firmly cemented will Prussia declare that she has | 
overstepped the limits of the Treaty of Prague. When the | 
declaration comes to be made, she will be in a position to 
brave the consequences. The indiscreet way in which the 
South German proposals have been published would almost of 
itself demand their refusal by Prussia. To entertain them 
would be to invite France to interfere at a critical moment, 
and might possibly not only spoil that project, but knock on 
the head all that Prussia has been doing for the last year. It 
may be well for France to know the wishes and intentions of 
the South German Governments, if she has not yet learned what 
would be the inevitable result of her attacking Prussia; but at 
the same time, it might be highly embarrassing for Prussia, at the 
present moment, to risk the abrupt removal of the boundary 
line of the Maine. Practically, as we have formerly insisted, that 
boundary has been removed; and in its place there is only left 
a thin line of diplomatic silence. North and South Germany 
have common interests and a common purpose; and their 
inevitable junction, so far as we can see, is only temporarily 
postponed until a more fitting opportunity be presented of 
achieving it and declaring it openly, without fear of the result. 








CONSERVATIVE DEFENCES. 


Tux Conservatives are certainly adepts in the art of putting the 
best face on a bad case. It is usual to talk of the impudence of 
Old Bailey barristers; and Sir James Graham, in the course of 
a celebrated debate, once taunted the legal members of the House 
of Commons by begging that before the evening closed they 
might be allowed to get out of Nisi Prius. But the impudence 
of Old Bailey barristers, and the disingenuousness of expert 
Nisi Prius practitioners, are thrown altogether into the shade 
by the defences which the leading members of the Con- 
servative party have recently offered in various parts of the 
country for their conduct during the last session. They appear 
to imagine that by ignoring all the principal facts in our recent 
political history, they can induce every one else to forget them ; 
and that by now ostentatiously parading themselves in the 
character of ardent Reformers, they can obliterate all recollec- 
tions of the long years in which they played a very different 
part. There are, of course, degrees in audacity, and’ we do 
not know what may still be in store for us. But upon the 
whole we should imagine that the climax was reached a few 
days since, when Mr. Ducane and the Castle Hedingham 
Conservative Association met, as the honourable member said, 
“ to eat, drink, and be merry” over the passing of a Reform 
Bill. Considering the consistent opposition which that famous 
association has offered to every sort or kind of innovation or 
progress, we do not think that it would have been at all 
unreasonable to expect—we use Mr. Ducane’s words again— 
that if they met at all under existing circumstances, “ the village 
of Castle Hedingham should have been hung with black; that 
our board should have been furnished with funeral baked meats ; 
that we should have met together like the Girondists of old, 
prepared to indulge in one last final supper.” Instead of that, 
however, what they did was to meet and to proclaim that 
underlying their apparent stolid Toryism, there had always 
burned a steady flame of rather advanced Liberalism ; that if 
there was one thing to which they were devoted more than 
another, it was to the cause of progress; and that if there was 
anything in which they had an abounding and even gushing 
confidence, it was the enfranchisement of the masses. Of course 
we are glad to hear it—because, if it is all true, whatever 
astonishment it may excite as to a good many of their past 
proceedings, such assurances are calculated to relieve us of a 
good deal of anxiety as to the future. Such ardent and over- 
flowing Liberalism as that which they displayed the other day, 
cannot have been exhausted even by the passing of a Reform 
Bill ; and in future, when we find Whigs faltering and Radicals 
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_ supporters for the popular cause. 





| growing cold, we shall only have to run down to the Essex 


marshes in order to secure the aid of a band of enthusiastic 
Our only misgiving on the 
point—and it is rather a serious one—is, that while our Castle 
Hedingham friends are eloquent as to the past, they are silent 
as to the future. We should have been glad if they had even 


_ curtailed the exuberance of their rejoicings over the establish- 


ment of household suffrage, in order to give us a little informa- 
tion as to what “they mean to do with it.” It would, for 
instance, be interesting to know whether we have been all this 
time labouring under a mistake similar to that which they 


_ have so signally exposed with reference to their views, in respect 


to the Irish Church, to the reform of the Irish land laws, or 
to the establishment of a broad and unsectarian system of 
national education. 

Seriously speaking, however, we cannot help thinking that 
nothing was ever more discreditable to a party—nothing ever 


| showed more completely their want of anything like sincere or 


earnest convictions—than the manner in which the Conser- 

vatives are, not so much defending, as boasting of their conduct 

in reference to Parliamentary Reform. They seem to be 

perfectly unconscious—at any rate they display no conscious- 

ness—of the yawning gulf which lies between their conduct in 

the last and in previous sessions. They tell us—Lord Derby 

did so at Manchester the other day, and Mr. Ducane dutifully 

follows his example—that because they introduced a Reform 

Bill in 1859 which did not extend the borough franchise, and 

which was expressly based on the principle of a lateral, as 

opposed to a vertical extension of the franchise, they were 

therefore, as honest and consistent politicians, entitled to be 

the authors of another Bill, which made a larger extension of 
the borough franchise than had ever been proposed by any set 
of responsible politicians, and which, when it became law, was 
utterly destitute of those checks and counterpoises which its 
authors had constantly proclaimed to be essential to the safety 
of the Constitution. But apart from the obvious fact that 
the two measures of 1859 and 1867 were based upon prin- 
ciples diametrically opposed to each other, there is the whole 
history of the intervening years, which Conservatives pass over 
in discreet silence. They forget that, even limited as the Reform 
Bill of 1859 was, the most eminent men of the party had, up 
to 1867, constantly expressed their regret that the slightest 
countenance had ever been given to Reform by the introduction 
of such a measure; and they totally ignore the trifling circum- 
stance, that both the Bill of Lord Palmerston in 1860 and 
that of Mr. Gladstone in 1866 were strenuously opposed by 
them because they went too far, and not because they did 
not go far enough. They would have us dismiss from our 
memory the cheers with which they greeted Mr. Lowe’s decla- 
ration that the slightest extension of the franchise would 
sap the very foundations of our prosperity; bring the consti- 
tution down about our ears; and end by involving all classes 
in one common ruin. And with “ Hansard” staring them in 
the face—with the history of their own last Reform Bill fresh 
in our recollection, they would have us believe that they were 
always, as they are now, for a policy of “confidence in the 
people.” We are told by Mr. Ducane that they opposed Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Bill of last year because its effect would have been simply 
this: “an arbitrary line of exclusion would have been established 
which would have created far greater grievances than it pretended 
to allay, while there would have been occasioned outside an 
amount of disaffection which would, ere long, have led to the 
reopening of the whole question, and have plunged usin a fresh 
Reform agitation.” But if that be true, how is it that not a 
single Conservative speaker ever dropped the slightest hint 
that this was the real ground of objection to the measure 
of last year? How was it that we heard, night after 
night, doleful predictions as to the manner in which it was 
calculated to swamp the intelligence and property of the 
country? How was it that we heard from the Conservative 
benches hints that if the Liberal Government would not go 
quite so far—if they would only stop short at an £8 borough 
and a £20 county franchise—all might yet be satisfactorily 
arranged on the basis of such a compromise? How was it, if 
they were always of opinion that the difference between political 

danger and political safety lay in the difference between rental 

and rating as the basis of the franchise, they did not say, 

when they supported the late Lord Dunkellin’s amendment, 

that if it were carried they would dispense with any ary 
qualification ? How was it, indeed, that they always talked of 
this very household suffrage at which we have now arrived, as 
the very abyss to which Mr. Gladstone’s measure was calculated 
to bring us, and sought to terrify us by predictions of eyil to 
arise from the eventual adoption of the very step which they 
have taken at one bound P 
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But even if they could answer these questions with any | 


degree of plausibility, others referring to incidents of a still 
more recent date would still remain behind. Before we could 
be brought to believe that the present Government deserve any 
credit for the Act which received the Royal assent last August 
—or that the Conservative party are really sincere in their 
adhesion to the principles on which it is based—we must 
receive some explanation of the variance between the Bill as it 
was originally introduced, and as it eventually became law. 
It is all very well for Mr. Ducane now to describe the Act 
as “Conservative in its principle because it treats those 
to whom it offers the franchise with liberal confidence ; it 
imposes upon them in connection with the exercise of the 
franchise no arbitrary laws or vexatious restrictions.” But 
we can most of us recollect that in March last the Bill 


the people too far; because it took back with one hand what it 
gave with the other; because it contained checks and counter- 
poises in the shape of the cumulative vote and the fancy 
franchises; because it embodied about the most “ vexatious 
restriction ” which it was possible to impose, in the shape of a 
fine inflicted upon every compound householder who might 
seek to become an elector. 


consistent Government could declare, in the beginning 





Nor is it easy to understand how a | 


of the session, through the mouth of Lord Stanley, that | 
household suffrage, according to the ideas of Mr. Bright, | 


was a thing to which they could never consent; and 
can now take credit for never having meant or wished 
for anything else. We do not ourselves profess to be able to give 
any answer to the questions which we have asked, and we are 
entitled to assume that it is impossible to give any, seeing that 
the Conservatives decline to attempt the task. The only in- 
telligible account they care to give of their conduct is substan- 
tially that which Lord Derby, with characteristic frankness, 
blurted out at Manchester. 


possible, meetings of the Castle Hedingham Association and 
similar bodies should, at all hazards, be marked by “ this pleas- 
ing feature, that, for the first time for the last twenty years in 
the history of this society, the toast of ‘her Majesty’s 
Ministers’ has been, for two years running, repeated within 
these walls ;” they had so long hungered for place and power 
that they made up their minds that, come what might, 
they would not again quit the festive board until they 
had made a good meal. If they could not beat the Whigs with 
Conservative weapons, why there were Radical ones handy— 
and Conservatives to use them. From one end to the other of 
the addresses which have recently been delivered by Conservative 
speakers, from Lord Derby downwards, the one idea constantly 
harped upon is the necessity of keeping the party in office. 
The Bill is described as a good Bill because it has attained 
this object; its inconsistency is vindicated, because but for 
that they would now be in the cold shade of Oppo- 
sition. According, indeed, to Mr. Ducane, “as regards 


are sent out from England are not by any means qualified to 
command the respect of the profession or the public amongst 
whom they are expected to occupy a leading position. This 
would probably happen from time to time, even if the Indian 
and Colonial offices exercised their patronage with the utmost 
discretion, and with a single regard to the public interest. The 
salaries attached to many of these judicial offices are wholly 
inadequate to command the services of a good man, on the other 
side of the globe, and in an unhealthy climate; and there is no 
doubt that it is often difficult to obtain the services of barristers 
who are even tolerably eligible for such appointments. But on 
the other hand, it is also notorious in the profession that the 
best men who might be obtained are not always selected. 
Private friendship and political interest play far too great a 
part in the distribution of this branch of judicial patronage. 


was supposed to be Conservative, because it did not trust | A Colonial judgeship or attorney-generalship is too often 


_ made the means either of rewarding party services, or of pro- 


viding for men who have hopelessly failed at the home bar, 
and who take out to our foreign dependencies not only their 
natural incompetence, but tempers soured by disappointment, 
and energies exhausted by a long and fruitless struggle for the 
business which they have never succeeded in attracting to their 
chambers. Men of the latter kind are especially apt to form 
an exaggerated notion of their own importance; to adopt an 
overbearing tone to the bar over which they preside ; to imagine 
offences where none are intended; and to assert their authority 
in a violent and intemperate manner. On the other hand, it 
is also true that the Colonial bar is sometimes wanting in 
the respect which in England is readily paid to the office, if 
not to the man who fills it; and that counsel in large dnd 


| lucrative practice are a little too apt to look down with some- 


Having got into office they were | 
determined not to be “ousted;” they were resolved that, if | 





the cry of inconsistency and the immorality of public men, | 


it simply amounts to this, that (as Napoleun is reported 
to have said) as according to all the science of war the 
English ought to have been beaten at Waterloo, so according 
to the Whig view of the science of politics, the Whig party 
and not we ought to have passed the Reform Bill.” The 
illustration is somewhat halting; but if it means anything, it 
implies that in the view of the speaker a political party is 
victorious so long as it can gain or retain office. It is by no 
means inconsistent with triumph—according to this new school 
—to give up all you have heretofore supported, and to support 
all you have heretofore opposed. So long as you are on the 
winning side, it matters not under what banner you fight. 
Some such theory as this is certainly requisite to the successful 
vindication of the present Government; but before we can 
accept it, we must be convinced that the words “ honour,” 
“honesty,” “conviction,” and “ principle” ought to be erased 
from the political vocabulary. 








THE BAR AND THE BENCH AT HONGKONG. 


Tue scandals which occasionally discredit the administration 
of justice in the inferior courts at home are unfortunately of 
but frequent occurrence in the superior tribunals of our 
Indiafand Colonial possessions. Something may no doubt be 
set down in many instances to the effect of a hot climate in 
deranging the livers and thereby irritating the tempers of 
counsel and judges. But there is another and a far more pre- 
valent cause of the unseemly conflicts which often take place 
between Bar and Bench. In too many cases the judges who 


_ scenes, which we shall now describe. 


thing like contempt on judges whose salaries are far inferior to 
their own professional gains. From one cause or another, it is 
certain that scenes of a very disagreeable character do con- 
stantly take place in our Colonial courts. 

One of the latest of these occurred at Hongkong. It has 
created no little sensation both in that island and amongst the 
English at the Chinese ports; and as the collision out of 
which it arose is now in train for investigation by the judicial 
committee of the Privy Council, it may neither be uninterest- 
ing nor unprofitable to direct public attention to it as a sample 
—we fear not an unfair one—of the manner in which the 
administration of justice in our distant dependencies is too 
often brought into contempt by the judges sent out by the 
Colonial Office. The parties in the present case are the Hon. 
Mr. Smale, the Chief Justice of Hongkong, on the one side, 
and Mr. Pollard, a member of the English Bar and a local 
Q.C., on the other. It is clear from the papers before us that 
the present is by no means the first time that they have been 
at variance; and we gather from the comments of the leading 
Hongkong journal that the bearing of the Q.C. towards the 
Judge has not, on former occasions, been altogether what it 
ought to have been. But although this may extenuate, it 
cannot justify, the irritation and the intemperance displayed by 
the Chief Justice in the scene, or rather the succession of 
It appears that on the 
27th of June last Mr. Pollard was counsel for the plaintiff, and 
Mr. Whyte for the defendant, in a ‘case before the superior court 
arising out of a dispute in reference to a transaction in sugar. In 
the course of the examination of one of the plaintiff’s witnesses, 
the Chief Justice interposed to prevent Mr. Pollard from put- 
ting what he considered to be leading questions. Mr. Pollard 
appears to have aecepted the correction, and although the 
Judge subsequently found fault with his manner he did not 
do so at the time. In the course of Mr. Whyte’s cross- 
examination of the same witness he elicited the fact that 
there was a Coolie in the plaintiff's employment who could 
give important evidence on the point at issue. Thereupon, 
turning to Mr, Pollard, who sat next to him, he said, “ Pollard, 
are you going to produce this man? or, if not, I can sub- 
pena him.” Mr, Pollard jocularly replied to Mr. Whyte, 
“TI cannot produce him as if he were a piece of paper or 
a book; but I shall not call him.” Upon this the Chief 
Justice, in what is described as a very excited tone, said : 
“ Mr. Pollard, do I understand that you are not going to pro- 
duce this evidence?” and upon the learned counsel repeating 
that he should not do so, but that the other side could easily send 
for him if they wanted him, his lordship retorted that he should 
in that case take good care to comment on it when he addressed 
the jury. Mr. Pollard, as most counsel would have done in his 
place, then remarked that it was in his discretion to call what 
witnesses he pleased on behalf of his client, and that he should 
decline to be taught his duty by any one. According to an 


affidavit sworn by Mr. Whyte, Mr. Pollard’s manner in making 
_ this remark was warm, 


but not disrespectful. The Chief 
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Justice then said, in an excited tone (we quote from the same 
affidavit, which, we may add, is corroborated by other affidavits 
sworn by the jurors engaged in trying the case), “ No one 
wanted to teach Mr. Pollard his duty, but that he, as judge, 
had also a duty to discharge.” Mr. Pollard then said, “ Very 
well, my lord, we shall both do our duty, and it will be all 
right,” or words to that effect. Upon this his lordship told 
Mr. Pollard to sit down, and abruptly left the court. We 
shall give what followed from Mr. Whyte’s affidavit :— 


* After a short interval, the Chief Justice returned, and at once 
asked Mr. Pollard if he apologized; Mr. Pollard asked him for what ; 
the Chief Justice said, ‘ You know very well for what.’ Mr. Pollard, 
in a quiet and collected manner, said that ‘ he had never intention- 
ally been disrespectful to the Bench, and was not conscious of having 
done anything that could be so construed; that no one would be 
more ready to acknowledge his fault and to apologize if shown reason 
for so doing, but he did not see that he had done anything which 
called for an apology,’ and added that ‘ he thought the Court should 
be satisfied there was an intention to insult it before making such an 
assumption.’ The Chief Justice then said, in an excited tone, ‘ Did 
you not say to me that a Chinaman was not a piece of paper?’ Mr. 
Pollard asked ‘Is it for that, my lord, I am to apologise?’ The 
Chief Justice said ‘that is part of it, but there is more.’ Mr. Pollard 
denied knowing what the Chief Justice alluded to, and asked to be 
informed, and attempted, two or three times, to address: the Court, 
but the Chief Justice refused to hear him, or to tell him with what he 
charged him, and angrily ordered him to be silent and to sit down, 
and then he addressed the jury in a very excited manner, and told them 
that he wonld adjourn the Court until Saturday, the 29th.” 


On the 29th of June, the judge having intimated that he 
should on the following Monday give judgment in the case, 
Mr. Pollard rose and disclaimed any intention to insult the 
Court, adding that he was not aware of having done anything 
which called for an apology, but that he was then ready to do 
so if any one who was present on the previous day would say 
that an apology was due from him. The last observation was 
certainly not very respectful to the Court; but we can hardly 
wonder at this when we take into consideration the persistent 
refusal of the judge to explain what it was for which he required 
an apology, if it was not for that remark about producing a 
Chinaman, which he had so absurdly misunderstood as being 
addressed to himself instead of to Mr. Whyte. 

On the 2nd of July the Chief Justice proceeded to give judg- 
ment, notwithstanding a firm but temperate protest from Mr. 
Pollard, who had previously been ordered by the registrar to rise 
in his place. In a long and rambling address he pronounced 
the learned counsel to be in contempt on no less than six diffe- 
rent charges. First, he alleged that Mr. Pollard had “ offended 
propriety ” by a “curt and pointed answer ” which he gave to 
the judge when the latter objected to his putting leading ques- 
tions; secondly, he repeated the absurd charge that Mr. Pollard 
had addressed to him, in an insulting manner, the remark 
about producing the Chinaman; thirdly, he accused Mr. Pollard 
of saying, in reply to his observation that he as judge had a 
duty to discharge, “ That is all right, if we would only stick to 
it,” in a tone and manner which inferred, and must have been 
meant to infer, that he (the judge) would not; fourthly, he asserted 
that Mr. Pollard had been guilty of “ indecorum ” in protesting 
against the adjournment of the Court on the first occasion, and 
had committed a contempt in imputing to the Court that 
it had attacked him; fifthly, he stigmatized Mr. Pollard’s 
observation, “I do not seek to be aggressive,” on the 29th 
June as being, under the circumstances, another contempt; 
and, sixthly, he discovered a last “contempt” in Mr. Pollard’s 
having, on the same occasion, said, “ it is the bench I respect ” 
in a tone and manner meant to imply a distinction between 
the bench and its occupant. In consideration of these offences 
he fined the learned counsel two hundred dollars, and sus- 
pended him from practising as a barrister for fourteen days, or 
until the fine should be paid. It would be impossible, without 
quoting the judgment, to give any idea of its maundering style, 
or its querulous and undignified tone; but some idea of the 
dignity of the judge who delivered it, or of his capacity to com- 
mand respect, may be gathered from one or two incidents which 
occurred in the course of its delivery. On one occasion he 
interrupted the course of its reading to observe, “ You stare 


very much, Mr. Pollard.” A little further on we have the 
following rich bit :— 


** Chief Justice—Mr. Pollard, your eyes are open very wide. 
Mr. Pollard—Open, my lord, but with cause. 
“ Chief Justice—I will put that down.” 


And then, again, Mr. Pollard having raised his hand to the 
back of his neck to fasten some part of his dress, the Chief 
Justice remarked, “ When you are ready, Mr. Pollard, I will 
proceed.” “Mr. Pollard—My lord, the button of my band 


_ came unfastened, and I was afraid it would fall off, and that 





might be another contempt of court.” “The Chief Justice—I 
will wait until your band is right. It is very proper you have 
it so.” As we have already said, itis plain enough that Mr. 
Pollard is not a model of good behaviour or courteous manners ; 
and we can quite believe that he requires a good deal of keeping 
in his place. But it is also plain that in the present case Chief 
Justice Smale was utterly in the wrong. He misunderstood a 
very innocent remark made by Mr. Pollard to another counsel ; 

and having lost his temper, he proceeded to lecture and bully 
him in a manner that no counsel who had any respect for 
his profession could be expected to endure. That, in the opinion 
of those who were present in court at the time, he grossly 
abused his authority, is evident from the circumstance that the 
amount of Mr. Pollard’s fine was raised and presented to him 
by a public subscription ; and although it is of course possible 
that a different complexion may be put on the matter by the 
Chief Justice’s answer to the petition which Mr. Pollard has 
addressed to the Privy Council, this is certainly very impro- 
bable, considering that the facts we have narrated are sworn to 
by no fewer than nine independent witnesses, whose evidence 
is fully borne out by the reports which appeared in the columns 
of the principal Hongkong journals. Unless these facts are 
materially varied when the case is heard before the judicial 
committee, the duty of the Colonial Secretary will be obvious. 








FARNHAM WORKHOUSE. 


In no case does the difference between romance and reality 
present a stronger contrast than in that of the English 
peasant. A country village, as we find it in the pages of 
fiction, is a picture of felicity and innocence, with perhaps a 
dash of villany thrown in to heighten the effect. Lubin goes 
forth to his work of a morning in a stout pair of boots, a pair 
of good corduroys, and the velveteen waistcoat gay with the 
colours of the rainbow. He kisses his smiling Jenny as he 
leaves his cottage, at whose door and by whose window is the 
honeysuckle and the rose. Jenny herself is the brightest of 
smiling mortals, and you may be sure she returns Lubin’s kiss 
with a will,—that handsome Lubin whom she chose out of all 
the other lads of the village, and whom she carried off from all 
the other lasses. ‘To complete the picture, she holds a baby, 
quite a little cherub, in her arms, and just behind her is the 
white-headed old grandfather, who is passing the evening of his 
days in placidly contemplating scenes of love and bliss from 
one year’s end to the other ; having nothing in the world to do 
but to sit in the sun and smoke his pipe, or, if it be winter, to 
tell pleasant stories of old days by the fireside, and occasionally 
put his lips to anything good which Jenny or Lubin may 
fetch from the inexhaustible cupboard to warm the cockles 
of his heart. The only peril in life which this typical family 
has to dread is the possibility that the young squire or the 
mysterious stranger who has haunted the cottage ever since he 
saw Jenny at church, may take measures to betray her un- 
suspecting innocence. But if he will only keep his eyes off, 
they have positively nothing to wish for. The old grandfather 
will go gently into his grave blessing and blessed; Jenny will 
add cherub to cherub, each the joint image of herself and 
Lubin; and when she and he in their turn grow old and weak, 
surely there will be a cosy seat, at some fireside for them, too, 
when Polly or Sally or Jenny the younger has been wooed and 
won by that paragon of a Colin, with whose fame the whole 
countfyside rings, as the bravest, the best, the handsomest of 
swains, who can dance better, fight better, plough better, sing 
better, run, leap, and jump better, and show a more shapely 
and muscular leg than any other swain in the country. . This 
is the peasant of romance. The peasant of reality is a totally 
different animal. His fare and lodging are hard, his toil the 
drudgery of a beast of burden, his family numerous and 
wretched, and his daughters too often mothers before they are 
married. The fault is not altogether his or theirs. The 
pictorial old grandfather has, we fear, very seldom a place in his 
son’s cottage; and seeing that it is rarely large enough to hold 
said son and his family, we don’t see how he well could. If he 
has survived his ability to earn his own living, we must look 
for him in the infirm wards or the sick wards of the workhouse. 
There he spends the evening of life, not blessing, and certain. 
not blessed; and when he dies he is shovelled into the grave 
like so much rubbish happily got rid of. He has done his 
work well in his day, and he has not, given in as long as by 
the strength of will and desire he cotld drag his limbs up to 
the scratch. And when the day came that he could do this no 
longer, he bowed his head to the doom which sentenced him to 
a worse fate than the felon’s. _, 


This is no exaggerated picture, _ Look at the report of ¢ the 
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Lancet commissioners on the state of Farnham Workhouse. 
For years, they say, it has been “ like nothing but Pande- 
monium,” because the guardians have placed implicit belief in 
what the master has told them, and have turned a deaf ear to 
complaints. N othing that a writer of fiction could imagine in 
the way of a system planned and organized for the punishment 
of poverty could beat the state of this workhouse. For old 
and young, for sick and able-bodied, everything has been so 
m ed as to make them feel, wherever they turn their eyes, 
what a dismal thing it is to be a pauper, and how much more 
respectable, comfortable, and every way preferable it is to be 
a thief. Here is the nursery—* a gloomy, damp, brick-floored 
room, with absolutely no furniture, except one low wooden 
bench, on which seven or eight little children were sitting in 
front of the fire,” without toys or amusement, or, apparently, 
education. The infirm women’s dayroom is, “if anything,” a 
still more pitiable spectacle. “Here were seven aged women, 
toothless and decrepid, crouching over the fire and making 
believe to dine ” on thick lumps of beef or bacon, “in a condi- 
tion of tepid greasiness,” with knives, indeed, but with no 
forks. The day-room for infirm old men, the white-headed 
grandfathers of romance, is “ another gloomy room, barer and 
more cheerless than any prison-cell of modern construction, in 
which some dozen old men were sitting on hard benches with no 
occupation whatever.” One of these was eighty years of age. 
Till late in life he had been a hard-working, respectable man. 
Then he broke down, and had to depend upon his wife’s exertions. 


When she died, the guardians allowed him out-door relief to the | 


extent of 2s. 6d. a week and a loaf. Such a dole could only be 
intended to drive him into the workhouse or out of the world; 
and, to avoid the latter alternative, he chose the former. There 
was another man in the ward who had been for sixty-two years a 
ratepayer. When his working power gave in, he was allowed 
out-door relief to the amount of 2s. a week and a loaf! And 
now for a peep at the accommodation which Farnham makes 
for the “ weary wanderer,” poetic?, but who in parochial lan- 
guage is known asa “tramp.” “In one of the yards we ob- 
served what looked like two rabbit-hutches, on a rather large 
scale certainly, but with the ordinary furniture of frowsy straw, 
and fastened with huge padlocks.” These are the male and 
female tramp wards. If you are a male tramp you are locked 
up in the ward just as you come. No matter how hungry 
you may be, Farnham will give you nothing to eat. But if 
you have the good fortune to be a woman with several 
children, Farnham will not treat you so ungently. Farnham 
has a warm heart towards women with children, and gives you 
—a piece of bread.” But not if you are only a woman. 
Nay, though you happen to be a woman in a certain con- 
dition, that will make no difference. In you go, supperless, 
into the rabbit-hutch ; and on one occasion it turned out that 
a woman who was locked up in this state was found, when the 
rabbit-hutch was unlocked the next morning, to have been four 
hours in labour.. 

On the other features of this workhouse it is unnecessary to 
dwell particularly. “ We have supped” so “ full of horrors” in 
regard to the shortcomings and the misdoings of workhouses 
and their infirmaries that they have ceased to surprise us. 
One case is more or less like another; and, with a few, a very 
few, exceptions, all are as bad as bad can be. If we put con- 
siderations of morality and religion aside, no man who must 
choose between being a thief and a pauper would hesitate for 
a moment. He could only decide in favour of the latter when 
he had come to the conclusion that he either had not nerve or 
skill enough to be the former. The social position of the thief 
is a thousand times preferable. He has a judge and a jury to 
try him, a prison to live in constructed on the most approved 
principles of sanitary science, chaplains to look after his soul, 
doctors to take care of his body and see that his diet is generous 
enough to keep him in a state of vigour, and that his work is 
not more than he can do without prejudice to his health. 
When he comes out of prison there are societies ready to find 
him employment, and encourage him to tread the paths of 
honesty for the future. But who in this wide land cares for 
the inmate of the workhouse? What judges try his case to 
see by what crimes he has merited the infamous doom of a 
pauper: the unwholesome ward, the cheerless day-room, the 

W filthy cesspools, the greasy, indigestible diet, the hard bed in 
sickness, the weary, dreary monotony of a life without purpose, 
without solace, without hope, made to feel at every turn that 
it is in the way, and»that master, matron, nurses, guardians, 
all will rejoice when it is out of the way. In London and out 
of London it is all the same. There may be here and there, at 
widely distant intervals, an exceptional workhouse from which 
the sense of humanity is not banished. But these bright spots 
are rare. The rule is—inhumanity ! 











THE STOPPAGE OF THE LIVERPOOL ROYAL 
BANK. 


On Monday last the commerce of Liverpool was thrown 
into a temporary panic by the failure of the Royal Bank in 
that town. Within the precincts of other bank parlours, and 
amongst those behind the scenes in the great discount-houses, 
this concern had for some time been looked upon, if not with 
distrust, at any rate, with something akin to suspicion. But 
that the feeling could not be very general, and that even 
amongst the great mass of business-men in that most business- 
like city the embarrassments of the establishment were un- 
known may be inferred from the fact that when the directors 
determined to put up the shutters on Monday afternoon, it 
still held upwards of a million sterling in deposit and current 
accounts. It may, therefore, with truth be said that the stop- 
page of the bank was unexpected, and that for the time great 
astonishment, as well as a panic, upon the Liverpool Exchange 
was the result of the failure. 

The history of the Royal Bank of Liverpool is exceedingly 
curious, and from it, as well as from what, no doubt, was the 
cause of its failure, a lesson may be learnt and a caution given 
to trade, neither of which ought to be thrown away. 

This concern was established in the spring of 1836, with 
shares of £1,000 each, and with a paid-up capital of £600,000, 
which was at that time much greater than the capital of any 
other bank in Liverpool, whether private or joint-stock. In 
the following year, 1837, there was, as all who are old enough 
may remember, a commercial panic which was nowhere more 
severely felt than at Liverpool, owing chiefly to the immense 
failures of several American houses, and to the reckless trading 
which their books disclosed when brought to the scrutiny of 
public accountants. In those days the Royal Bank of Liverpool 
had been but recently launched, and there was not much con- 
fidence displayed in the new ship. Nevertheless it weathered 
the storm bravely, so much so that two or three years later, 
when the weather was calm and sail could be made without 
danger in the seat of commerce, the premium upon the shares 
of this bank rose to 65 per cent. on the paid-up capital. Ten 
years later, however—when the great railway panic of 1847 
came upon the country—the Royal Bank of Liverpool stopped 
payment on the 18th of October, but only to reopen again on 
the Ist December, since when it has, for within six weeks of 
twenty years, enjoyed the utmost confidence amongst all classes 
of persons in the great trading port where it is located. Nor 
is this to be wondered at, for if ever the rules and regulations 
of a banking establishment inspired confidence, those of the 
Royal Bank of Liverpool when in 1847 it was reorganized, 
and reopened under fresh management, ought to have done so. 
At that time the £1,000 shares were converted into smaller 
ones, so as to enlarge the constituency, and new capital was 
raised by preference shares of £100 each, fully paid up, bearing 
7 per cent. interest ; whereas only 5 per cent. was to be paid 
to original shareholders until a reserve fund of £100,000 should 
have been created. In the newly-constituted bank there was 
another proviso which we believe was the only one of the kind 
ever made in a joint-stock bank. It was to the effect that the 
paid-up capital only of the bank, and not the deposits or other 
fands, should be employed in advances on open accounts; also 
that no advance to any one firm should exceed £20,000 on dis- 
counts ; and that, even with tangible security, no single advance 
or loan should ever be undertaken beyond the sum of £50,000. 
Furthermore, the shares of the bank itself were not to be taken 
as security for any advance; the directors were to have no 
voice or vote on advances or loans to persons connected with 
them by relationship or in business; and the two paid directors 
and manager (who received £1,000 a year each, and formed a 
permanent committee, two being a quorum) were not to receive 
any advances whatever. Certainly if rules and regulations 
could keep a bank within the limits of safety, the Royal Bank 
of Liverpool ought never to have given way. The reserve fund 
of the concern has for some years stood at £100,000, and a 
week ago the shares were quoted on the Liverpool Stock 
Exchange at but a fraction below par. What, then, can have 
caused the collapse of a concern that had every prospect of 
continued success, that did not give way during the'financial 
panic of 1866, and which was worked by about as prudent 
rules and regulations as it was possible for business men to 
devise ? . 

The answer to this question is contained in one word, and that 
word will, we are quite sure, in time be proved the real reason 
why men of business throughout England are now so terribly 
afraid to stretch forth their hands further than they can draw 
them back at a moment's notice. The reply to the query is, that 
the failure has been caused entirely by fraud. Not fraud on the 
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part of the bank—far from it ; but from a system of commercial 
swindling which has crept into our trading centres, of which 
many men know, but of which few care to speak lest they should 
increase the already existing distrust. For some years back, 
certain parties abroad—in very few instances, we are happy to 
say, Englishmen—have organized a regular system of decep- 


tion, by which bills are drawn against shipments of produce, | 


that even to the practised eye appear all correct, and are appa- 
rently more than covered by the value of the cargo and the 
margin between its estimated price and the amount drawn for. 
For instance, a respectable house in Liverpool will receive bills 
of lading, invoice, and policy of insurance of a cargo of wheat 
shipped at, say, Alexandria, to the value of perhaps £5,000, 
against which the shippers have drawn for £3,000. Asa matter 
of course the drafts are accepted, and go forth to the bankers to 
be discounted. If all goes well, and if the Alexandrian firm 
(in nineteeen cases out of twenty, Levantines, whose only capital 
is bills of exchange, and who feed their credit by a continual 
supply of these documents) can ship more produce, or make 
other remittances before the bills are due, there is no exposure. 
But if it should happen otherwise : if the bills have to be taken 
up by the firm that accepted them, and that firm has to fall 
back upon the shipment to place itself in funds, the fraud 
becomes palpable. The wheat, or barley, or silk, or oil, or 








course, every one interested will be forewarned and, therefore, 
forearmed. 

There is another commercial “ industry ” which has lately 
found its way to England from the East, and has even got 
very comfortably located in some of our leading trading towns, 
including London. A couple of so-called merchants, generally 
hailing from some of the many Levant ports, establish them- 
selves—the one, say, at Smyrna, the other, perbaps, at Liver- 
pool. They have no funds, but their supply of what is called 
in slang language “ brass” is unlimited. The more intelligent 
of the two comes to Liverpool or London, where his red fez cap, 
his sallow face, black beard, and bad English, at once create a 
feeling in his favour even amongst the most wary of traders, 
men who would not advance him a shilling if he looked like an 


_ Englishman and wore the chimney-pot hat of civilization. This 


gentleman obtains a certain amount of credit, which he bolsters 
up with the very scant capital he possesses, and ships to 
his native place goods upon which he makes considerable profit. 
He becomes, moreover, what is called a drawing post, his partner 
abroad drawing upon him, he of course accepting the bills, which 
are then discounted at some English bank by the holder, who is 
generally number three of the confederacy. With the funds ob- 


_ tained, more goods are bought, and in part paid for, and to meet 


madder-roots, is invariably short in quantity and very inferior | 


in quality. The cargo, or shipment, invoiced at £5,000, and 
against which £3,000 has been drawn, is found perhaps 
unsaleable at £1,000 or £1,500, and the acceptors of the bills 
have to pay the loss. But can they not fall back on the 
shippers or drawer of the bills? Can they ask where last year’s 
snow is? In the East—and we fear but too often with our own 
Oriental subjects, as well as with the semi-European races 
called Levantines—successful commerce means getting the 
largest possible profits with the least possible risks. 
in fact, and in plain English, cheating those you trade with to 
the utmost of your capabilities, or so far as their confidence in 
you will allow. And when such transactions as we have 
endeavoured to depict take place by the dozen, the score, the 
hundred, and for infinitely larger amounts than the one we 
have named, is it surprising that, after a time, men begin to 
be wary, aud that shippers’ bills, from certain lands, no matter 
by what shipping documents they are backed, are regarded with 
such distrust, that prudent bank managers look upon them as 
securities which had better be left alone P 

Now with this kind of what, to use a vulgar term, may be 
called “ duffing ” bills of exchange, the country has latterly been 
inundated. Marseilles and Trieste had their turn of these honest- 
looking swindlers a few years ago, but now the merchants of 
those places have had enongh of them, and will not so much as 
touch them. The favours were then transferred to London, and 
nearly every bank and discounting-house in the City lost more 
or less by these “Levanters.” Latterly they have favoured 
Liverpool with their presence, and the Royal Bank, most un- 
fortunately for itself, got by degrees a number of most healthy- 
looking bills in its possession, which, when the moment of 
rediscounting came, it was found the London banks would not 
take them at any price whatever, and they were therefore left 
upon their hands at a moment when they were much in want 
of funds. To look upon good commercial bills, backed by 
shipping doeuments, as so much paper which can at any 
moment be turned into cash, is with bankers, and more parti- 
cularly with those of great shipping ports like Liverpool, an 
everyday matter. The Royal Bank had taken a great number 
of these, thinking they were as easy to turn into money as 
bank notes. But when the time came that the funds these 


It means | 


the draft at maturity other bills are drawn upon the firm abroad, 
or perhaps upon a third friendly house in Odessa, or some 
such impossible place. “ Draw upon me and I'll draw upon 
thee” seems to be the motto of these gentry. They make 
money at it too, and the game is a pleasant one so long as it 


_ lasts, the only objection to it being that, sooner or later, some 
_ one must be left out in the cold. It is very like the game 
of hunt the slipper, in which the last possessor of the shoe 


_is the loser. 





bills represented were wanted, it was found impossible to redis- | 


count them, and so there was nothing left for it but to declare 
that the bank had stopped payment. 

It has been said, and not without good reason, that a pro- 
perly managed bank ought never to fail. No banker ought to 
advance a shilling unless that shilling is amply covered by 
good security, so that if the shilling is not paid back when 
due, the security can be sold to make zood the deposit. This 
is true, and at the same time it is not true: it is right as to 
theory, but utterly at fault in practice. In all trade there 
must exist more or less confidence and trust. The banker 
may insist upon haying good security for his advances, but 
how, at times, is he to be guaranteed against fraud? Fictitious 
shipping documents were until lately utterly unknown in 
England. Like other luxuries, they have been imported from 
the East, and have been found very costly by those who have 


In the present instance the Royal Bank has 
been the sufferer, for that establishment was the last holder of 
the bills, and could not dispose of them to any one else. The 
lesson has been a severe one, but it will serve to open up to 
public inspection a mine of fraud which has of late years helped 
to ruin others besides the Royal Bank of Liverpool. 

It is said that the creditors of the Royal Bank will be paid 
in full. To this assertion we do not attach much importance, 
for it is the usual thing to say wherever either a bank or a 
mercantile firm fails. But there is certainly, if any faith can 
be put in figures, every probability, both that a speedy settle- 
ment will take place, and that the bank itself will arise once 
more from the fall it has sustained. According to the last 
report of the directors, the capital on the 31st December of 
1866 was £650,000; the reserve fund, £106,933. 8s. 5d.; and 
the net profits of the half-year, after deducting all working 
expenses, Income-tax, rebate on bills, bad debts, and interest on 
preference shares, amounted to £50,546. 15s. 7d. If the 
accounts which show these results have not been “ cooked,” 
there can be little doubt but that the winding-up of the Royal 
Bank will be satisfactory; but in these days, who can tell the 
man or the balance-sheet that is to be trusted ? 








THE “ QUARTERLY ” IN A PASSION. 


CoNSERVATIVE-RaDIcatisM, according to Earl Nelson—and 
if the individual be obscure, the name at all events is illustrious 
—is the true political creed of the day, and Mr. Disraeli is its 
eloquent and successful preacher. This statement, with more 
or less personal modification, expresses aptly enough the pliable 
and malleable condition of bewilderment in which the events of 
the past session have left the minds of Conservatives. The 
mass of the Tory party during the whole of the Reform 
struggle were influenced by but two ideas—the necessity of 
keeping the Whigs out of office, and the necessity of doing 


‘whatever Mr. Disraeli ordered. But even Tories will some- 


times be instructed by facts, and the keen-sighted intrigner who 


leads Lord Derby’s Ministry was too prudent to permit the 


whole weight of the facts which he was determined his party 
should encounter to fall upon them at once. Through the 
medium of the tricks and dodges which puzzled or amused or 
fretted politicians during the early part of the past session, 
the main body of the Tories were mystified and narcotized 
into a state of stupid obedience. At the present moment only 
a few have begun to awaken from their stupor, and to regard 


_with uneasiness and smothered indignation the position in 


come in contact with them. Against swindling of this kind, 


particularly when resorted to by parties of seeming respectability, 
there seems really to be hardly any means of guarding, until 
after an exposé like that which will now take place, when, of 


which their own acts have placed them, and the consequences 
which their evil example may not improbably originate. Lord 
Derby himself and several minor members of the Government 
are not exempt from this sense of yague discontent and trepi- 
dation; in addressing public meetings, or otherwise publishing 


_ their views on public affairs, they assume one and all a tone of 


exculpation and explanation—they try to point out to the 
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Conservative bodies that after all the working man is not so 
fierce or dangerous a creature ; that it is quite possible to tame 
him and guide him; that the Reform Act by no means lets 
him loose upon the State without rein or fetter. But all these 
apologetic deliverances are vitiated by a pervading note of insin- 
cerity. The men who utter them do not believe a word of them, 
and the men who hear them credit them, if possible, still less. 
They are no better than clumsy, useless strings of raw, flimsy 
sophisms, which delude nobody. All, however, who 
politics with an eye of keen interest and vigilance do not thus 
beat the air with unavailing, nebulous conceits. The great 
worker of the great change himself has, or admirably assumes 
to have, a profound faith in the worth of his work; he does 
not condescend to defend it; he hardly condescends to indicate 
vaguely its beneficent results in the dim distance. For the 
moment, however, he charms away with his beguiling eloquence 
and hopefulness the terrors which his followers begin to feel, 
and though when he is silent, and reflection comes back, his 
misgivings return with clearer outline, and more fatal menace, 
his triumph is unquestioned. On the other hand, there is a 
small section of Conservative politicians, represented among 
the official order by Lord Cranborne and the colleagues who, 
with him, retired from office early in the year, whom Mr, 
Disraeli has never been able to lull to sleep; they have never 
been deluded with dreams of a Tory Democracy; they have 
never withdrawn from the old known standing-ground of 
Toryism; nor did they cease for an instant to protest against 
the hazardous experiment involved in the otherwise pleasing 
office of “dishing the Whigs.” Lord Cranborne in the House 
of Commons, and the Quarterly Review outside,—were the two 
voices one, we wonder ?—passionately and untiringly denounced 
the Great Treason of 1867; but during the heat of the party 
fight they were impotent to turn the tide of battle against Mr. | 
Disraeli. Their warnings were hardly heard, and were, at all 
events, unheeded; and the wailings of the political Cassandras | 
were easily sneered down. But just now, as we have already 
observed, the scene is changed; the hot tempers that were 
roused in the fight have cooled down; Conservative trust in 
Democracy is vanishing. It is not surprising that the rebuke 
and monition of the indignant spirit which speaks through the 
Quarterly Review should now be able to get a hearing hitherto 
out of its reach. 
It is no more than simple justice to say that the article on the 

“ Conservative Surrender ” in the October number of the Quar- 
terly, which has attracted very general attention, is, in point of 
style and treatment, the model of what a political castigation 
ought to be. Common Fame—and, liar as she is, Common Fame 
may once in a way be right—attributes the philippic to Lord Cran- 
borne himself; those who know his powers of attack in debate, 
and who have studied his speeches and public life with care, 
will recognise, or think they recognise, in the denunciation of 
the “ Conservative Surrender,” very distinct traces of his hand— 
and it may be at all events acknowledged that not even Lord | 
Cranborne, who has measured swords both with Mr. Gladstone 
and Mr. Disraeli, need be ashamed of the performance. Macaulay 
has written one or two political articles, more trenchant in satire, 
more studded with ornamental illustration; but even he never 
produced anything so steeped in the flood of a genuine and 
honest indignation. The sincerity of the writer’s political faith 
—a fatally erroneous faith as we believe—is visible in every 
page and line, and transfuses his keen, acrid dissections of 
character with a white heat of resentful grief. He believed 
once, and still believes without misgiving, what the Tories as a 
party, and in particular the Tory leaders, were used to assert 
before they had ousted Mr. Gladstone from place, that Demo- 
cracy must destroy all social order and prosperity in orderly 
and prosperous England, and that to admit the working men, 
“the wage-paid,” as Lord Derby calls them, to an equal or 
preponderating share in the Government of the country, 
is neither more nor less than a simple yielding, without a 
struggle or blow, to the democratic pressure. And this, in 
spite of Mr. Disraeli’s mystification, is what the Tories in 
their hearts believe even now, what the gloomy forebodings of 
the reviewer will reawaken with increased power in their 
minds, and what will by this means form the most serious 
obstacle to the execution of those airy plans of political in- 
trigue and successful treachery which Mr. Disraeli is believed, 
by the most sagacious observers, to have in contemplation for 
the approaching session and the new Parliament. That these 
forebodings are ill-founded, as the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
confidently predicts and as Lord Derby more timidly and ner- 
vously urges, may to a certain extent be true, but certainly not 
to the whole extent which the Tory leaders want their followers 
to swallow. We credit rather the anticipations of the Quarterly, 











divesting them of their gloomy trappings, for what the Quarterly 





dreads, we hope. But Tories in general cannot, so long as 
they continue to be Tories, share our hopes. They cannot, so 
long as they are sane, exult, as we do, in the prospect of a 
reformed Church, a reformed bureaucracy, a reformed Ireland, 
a reformed army, a reformed land law, a reformed system of 
education. They are bound by the law of their political life, if 
they can think on these questions at all, to share the anxieties 
of the Quarterly; and, sharing those anxieties, can they do 
other than accept the condemnation which the reviewer passes 
upon the treacherous guides, who led them into the perilous 
labyrinth of Reform ? 

This condemnation is, indeed, ruthless and scathing. Com- 
mencing in equable tones, just quivering now and then with 
suppressed rage, the reviewer barely sketches the bald outlines 
of the transactions of the past session, and with hardly more 
than a passing expression of opinion sets side by side “ the 
public declarations of policy made by Lord Derby and 


| Mr. Disraeli before and after “ the crowning of the edifice.” 


Upon these data he proceeds to base a charge against the 
Conservative leader more damaging than any that Liberal 
writers have ever urged; and the charge, as not even the 
stoutest Tory champions can deny, is irrefragably proved. “It 
is far graver,” says the reviewer, “ than that of any change of 
opinion, however rapid. It is that he obtained the votes which 
placed him in office on the faith of opinions which, to keep 
office, he immediately repudiated. It is that—according to his 
own recent avowals—he had made up his mind to desert these 
opinions, even at the very moment when he was being raised to 
power as their champion.” If Tories believe this—and even 
“the stupid party ” can hardly long decline to believe it in the 
face of facts—what trust can they repose in leaders that have 
thus shamefully betrayed not merely the principles of a party— 


| these might change with time and events—not merely cherished 


institutions—these it might have been found inexpedient 
to defend—but the common honour of public men and the faith 
of explicit agreements. To do the reviewer justice, angry as 
he is at the recession of Lord Derby’s Ministry from the Con- 
servative vantage-ground, and fearful as he is of the evils 
which may issue from household suffrage, neither one nor the 
other disturb him so much as the damage inflicted on the 
credit of English party Government by the success of Mr. 
Disraeli’s legerdemain during the past session. We share, we 
confess, this shame and grief. It is not so much that we are 
indignant at seeing the fruits of his well-earned triumph 
snatched from Mr. Gladstone’s hands by an unscrupulous rival 
as that we fear that the morality of public life, not at present 
strung to too high a tone, may be completely untuned to the 
principles of justice and honesty by the triumph of manoeuvres 
such as those which put the Reform Act of 1867 on the Statute 
Book. We are only consoled by one reflection which the 
reviewer can hardly be expected to entertain with any hope; 
and that is, that however the present occupants of the Treasury 
Bench may degrade representative institutions by their mis- 
deeds, they will be soon checked in their career, and that in 
the hands of their successors public honour is sure to be safe 
from the contagion of any base trickery. 








THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND. 
No. L 
We have lately. received a pamphlet* written by Mr. 


_ Dudgeon, of Dublin, who describes himself as a member of the 


above society, in which, he says, he has lately assured his life 


_ to the extent of £10,000, and he states that this forms a large 


portion of the provision which he has made for his family at 
his death. In this pamphlet Mr. Dudgeon gives his reasons for 
demanding of the manager of the Scottish Widows’ Fund “an 
explanation of various matters clearly inconsistent with recently 
published prospectuses of the society, and also with his own 
report.” Mr. Dudgeon also asks the manager a question which 
at once arrested our attention as indicating a grievous, a very 
grievous, blot in the reports and statements usually hitherto 
laid before the members and co-partners of the society. 
Indeed, with a knowledge of the great respectability: of the 
managers of the society, and of the great extent and very con- 
siderable success of its operations, and with a recollection of 
many beautifully-printed quarto reports, annual and septennial, 
abounding with what appeared to be the fullest and most 
minute information as to the position and working of the 
society, we could hardly believe that such a question was neces- 
sary, or that, being necessary, it would not at once receive an 





_* Observations Addressed to the New Members of the Scottish Widows’ Fund 
Life Assurance Society. By a £10,000 Policy-holder, “The pamphlet is signed 
Henry James Dudgeon, M,A,, Grafton-street, Dublin, 
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exact and categorical answer. Mr. Dudgeon, in fact, asks the 
manager what the expenses of management were in the years 
1864, 1865, and 1866. 

A hasty perusal of Mr. Dudgeon’s pamphlet, coupled with 
our own belief in the good faith of the managers of the society, 
and our own conviction that it was not pro bono publico to hit 
the faults, and so perhaps lower the status of the management 
of a provident institution of great extent, and, if we may at 
all credit its own statements, of unexampled success, induced us 
to await the manager’s answer to Mr. Dudgeon’s very plain 
question. We had noted the blot indicated by the question as 
a point we might hereafter comment upon, but we had also noted 
that Mr. Dudgeon avowed himself to be the agent at Dublin of 
another insurance office, and this circumstance had its share in 
our determination to await the answer of Mr. Raleigh, the 
Manager of the Scottish Widows’ Fund, to Mr. Dudgeon’s 
question. As to the other points raised by that gentleman, we 
did not pay sufficiently close attention to them to enable us to 
come to any conclusion upon them; and we thought it likely 
that he had, in matters of some complexity, misunderstood the 
figures and statements before him. Even if it were not so, we 
thought that the other questions raised did not so nearly 
concern the public as did the capital one, that the managers 
and trustees of partnership funds should give an account 
of the expenditure of those funds to the persons beneficially 
interested in them. 

A copy of the answer of the manager, Mr. Raleigh, of the 
Scottish Widows’ Fund, has since reached us, and we must 
advisedly and expressly say that it is most unsatisfactory. It 
is so very unsatisfactory that it has induced us to look a little 
further into Mr. Dudgeon’s reasons for believing that the large 
—we believe the unexampled—increase of business which the 
Scottish Widows’ Fund Society has lately obtained, has been 
obtained by deceptive statements; and that new entrants into 
the society have contributed more than their fair proportion to 
the bonus lately declared, and have not received a fair share of 
that bonus. We do not adopt that opinion, but only observe 
that the unsatisfactory character of Mr. Raleigh’s answer has 
induced us to examine Mr. Dudgeon’s statements and reasons 
in support of it. We shall hereafter advert to this if we are 
led to the conclusion that the matter is one of sufficient public 
interest, but for the present we confine ourselves to the question 
raised by Mr. Dudgeon relating to the annual expenditure of 
the Company, conceiving it, as we have said, to be a matter of 
major public importance that managers of public companies 
should give an account of the money which passes through 
their hands. 

Mr. Dudgeon’s question was, in his own words :— 

** What have the expenses of management been in 1864, 1865, and 
1866 ?” 

Mr. Raleigh’s answer shall also be given in his own words. 
He says (p. 7) :— 

‘Mr. Dudgeon demands information in one place as to the amount of 
expenses, and of obtaining new business in 1865 and 1866, and after- 
wards extends the inquiry to include the year 1864. The information he 
seekson this point, as on all others, has been already given in the Report, 
which states that the total expenses, including commission, during the 
seven years, have been 64 per cent. of the revenue. This of itself shows, 
what is the undoubted fact, that the expenses of obtaining new busi- 
ness have been exceedingly trifling. The minimum commissions to 
agents have never been exceeded, while in the larger agencies the 
allowances made are much within the usual percentage. In the 
Scottish Widows’ Fand the rate of expenditure during septennial 
periods has always been stated in the septennial Reports, to which 
the last was no exception. Under this head, therefore, Mr. Dudgeon’s 
demand has already been complied with in a manner more compre- 
hensive and satisfactory than he desires. The Directors believe that 
the great extension of business which has of late years taken place in 
the Society, without almost any extra outlay, is one of the most re- 
markable things in the modern history of life assurance in this country.” 

Again, at p. 9, Mr. Raleigh says :— 

“The expenses of management, including commission and every 
item of expenditure, have been, as explained, 64 per cent. of the 
revenue. 

The mere juxtaposition of question and answer is sufficient 
to expose the inadequacy of the latter. A very cursory exa- 
mination of the two pamphlets reveals much more than inade- 
Mr. Dudgeon evidently wished to com- 
pare the expenses of management of the years named, during 
which the marvellous increase in the society’s business had 
occurred, with the expenditure of preceding years. Mr. Raleigh 
perceives this, fur he makes large but indefinite assertions as to 
the rate of commission paid. He says that the expenses of obtain- 
ing new business have been “ exceedingly trifling,” and that 
“the minimum commissions to agents have never been exceeded.” 
Mr. Raleigh does not answer Mr. Dudgeon’s question, but, per- 
ceiving the drift of it, endeavours, by language to which no one 














but himself, or any friends to whom he has explained it, 

can attach any definite meaning, to give a favourable idea 
of the expenditure of the society under the head of commis- 
sions. Mr. Raleigh is evidently a man of great astuteness, and 
no one is better able to give such information as he intends 
to give explicitly and intelligibly. When he is indefinite 
we feel uncomfortably certain that he means to be indefinite, 

and that definiteness would defeat his purpose. The effect, 

then, upon our own minds—bnt, fortunately for Mr. Raleigh, 

other people may be differently constituted—is that he has solid 
reasons for not disclosing the expenditure of the years 1864, 
1865, and 1866; and that, in his opinion, it is best not to let 
the public, nor the members of the society, know the amount 
of the commissions paid for the new business of the society. 
The very form in which he gives such information as he does 
give is also perplexing. Even if Mr. Dudgeon had asked what 
the average expenditure of the last seven years had been, it 
would have been an indirect and perplexing answer to have 
said that it was so much (6}) per cent. on the revenue. Such 
an answer necessitates the further question of “ what was the 
revenue during those years?” No doubt, this can be ascer- 
tained from the society’s previously-published reports. We 
learn, in point of fact, from Mr. Raleigh’s answer, to which 
a prospectus of the company is appended, that the annual 
revenue of the society now exceeds £600,000, and we infer that, 
if the same rate of expenditure is going on, the expenses of 
management for the current year exceed £37,500—an amount 
which leads us to suspect that the unexampled increase of 
business has perhaps been obtained by an unexampled expendi- 
ture. In fact, by comparing Mr. Raleigh’s answer with the 
prospectus appended to it, we think we get a glimpse of the 
reason for his not giving the information asked for. Acting 
on this supposition, and aware that he particularly wishes to 
be indefinite as to the amount of commissions paid for new 
business, and is silent as to the expenditure of the years 1864, 
1865, and 1866, we recur to the report of the seven years pre- 
ceding the septennial period in question, viz., to the report pub- 
lished in 1860 for the seven preceding years. We find there 
that the average expenditure (still average) for that seven years 
was £16,257 or 4} per cent. on the revenue. We see, then, 
that the average annual expenditure has sensibly more than 
doubled, whilst we find that the revenue has only increased 
from £434,588 in 1859 (vide Report of 1860) to £589,440 in 
1866 (vide Report of 1867). 

But there is a passage in that portion of Mr. Raleigh’s 
answer quoted by us which is worthy of its share of atten- 
tion. After giving the rate of expenditure for the seven years 
as a reply to Mr. Dudgeon’s question respecting the expenses 
for the particular years 1864,1865, and 1866, Mr. Raleigh adds: — 
“ Under this head, therefore, Mr. Dudgeon’s demand has been 
already complied with in a manner more comprehensive and 
satisfactory than he desires.” Now we perceive that Mr. 
Raleigh’s answer is more comprehensive than was required, for 
it so comprehended the years 1860, 1861, 1862, and 1863, as 
entirely to defeat the object of ascertaining the expenditure 
for the years 1864, 1865, and 1866. But we fail to perceive 
how it could be called more satisfactory. We think, ree Sy 
that we perceive Mr. Raleigh’s drift in insinuating that 
Dudgeon did not desire comprehensive or satisfactory infor : 
mation. We find it prominently put forward by Mr. Raleigh 
in the opening sentences of his answer, that Mr. Dudgeon 
is the agent of another office, and by a note at the end 
we learn that Mr. Dudgeon has attacked two well-known 
English companies, has sought Mr. Raleigh’s assistance to 
attack a third, and is incapable of treating questions 
relating to the finance of life assurance. On these, or on 
some other unexpressed grounds, Mr. Raleigh states that he 
shall “ be slow to notice anything else he (i.e. Mr. Dudgeon) 
may choose to publish regarding the Scottish Widows’ Fund 
Society. The members (adds Mr. Raleigh) who pay any 
attention to this reply will understand the reason of my future 
silence.” We suppose, after paying some attention to Mr. 
Raleigh’s reply, the meaning of this to be much as follows :— 
“Mr. Dudgeon is not acting with good faith, he is the agent of 
another office; he is, besides, a quarrelsome fellow, and is 
incapable of dealing with the finance of a life office; I shall 
therefore take no notice of anything more that he may say.” 

Certainly, after producing so very unsatisfactory and sus- 
piciously reticent a reply to Mr, Dudgeon, Mr. Raleigh is wise 
to find some reasons for declining or being slow to answer any- 
thing further from that gentleman. We would, however, put 
Mr. Raleigh in mind that, ever quarrelsome and incapable 
Mr. Dudgeon may be, nd ower much he may be actuated 
by a desire to benefit mpany he represents in Dublin at 
the expense of the Wiauiss bee Fund, he is still a 
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member of this last society—a partner to a very considerable 
amount in its business—and that he has a right to the infor- 
mation he asks for—a right which we conceive he could enforce 
in a court of equity. Even if Mr. Dudgeon for any private 
reason has ceased to desire the information he has asked for, 
we consider that the public are entitled to it, and if Mr. 
Raleigh does not within a reasonable time produce it we shall 
feel quite sure of what we now suspect, viz., that the production 
of the information would not redound to the progress of the 
office nor to the credit of its managers. 

This refusal of Mr. Raleigh to furnish information which the 
public havea right to expect, which any member has the right 
to demand, and which is furnished, with minute details, by 
English mutual offices, has already had the effect of inclining 
us to believe that there is good substance for complaint upon 
other points on which Mr. Dudgeon complains. 








AUTHOR AND EDITOR. 


Tue pages of Once a Week have recently given voice to an 
editorial complaint. It is not the first time in the history of 
our magazine literature that the patient conductor of a periodical 
has been heard to groan under the burden of useless contribu- 
tions; but in this case the remonstrance has a personal tone, 
and is accompanied by certain sad revelations of personal ex- 
perience, which are calculated to arrest attention. After all, 
why is it that boys and girls, and men and women, can no 
more escape the measles of incipient authorship than they can 
guard against falling in love? There occurs in every young 
man’s life a time when to wax sentimental, to refuse food, to 
become restless and irritable, and a plague to his neighbours, is 
natural to him, and we forgive the temporary annoyance because 
it is natural; but by what law of nature is any man or woman 
compelled to write? We do not believe that the public gene- 
rally has any idea of the universality of this complaint, chiefly 
for the reason that the fit does not last long, and that the dis- 
appointed authors lay by these poor rejected verses and essays, 
and, fearing the ridicule of companions who have been equally 
unfortunate, preserve a profound silence on the subject during 
their lives. Some quiet evening, when dinner has warmed up 
the old enthusiasm, and the now portly and prosaic merchant 
or lawyer remembers the ambitions of his youth, he may be 
moved to rake up these old treasures, and may even, with an 
off-hand carelessness, display them to his wife as schoolboy 
efforts. They are a mere nothing, he says; the result of odd 
leisure; written without aim or purpose; and yet who knows 
but that, had he used them as an introduction to the literary 
profession, his whole career might have been altered? Alas! 
for the gentle deception. His comely wife has also had expe- 
riences. She knows what it means to have a number marked 





on the left-hand corner of the first page, and her husband’s 
bachelor address on the other corner. She is familiar with the 
aspect of rejected communications; and she knows that her | 
husband has been as big a fool as herself. But she is wrong in 
accusing either herself or him of premeditated folly. Neither 
could any more help writing this nonsense than help having 
ten toes. For it seems that, whether obeying a natural law or 
no, a human being must needs go through the probationary 
stage of literary ambition ; and a batch of returned manuscripts 
is the end of every man’s desire. 

We should imagine that no money could recompense a man | 
for becoming the editor of a popular magazine which admits 
tales, sketches, and verse, and which undertakes the reception | 
of “contributions for consideration.” He may not wholly | 
become an idiot, but, sooner or later, the continued cursory | 
glancing at the bushels of fatuity and insipidity which come | 
before him must have a ruinous effect alike on his temper and 
intellect. A man newly put to the work, if he be of a 
reflective turn of mind, may experience much enjoyment in 
observing the very wildness of impracticability which figures in | 
the dreams of these literary aspirants. He may take a 
psychological interest in watching the motives of the writers; | 
he may be amused by their childlike ignorance, their petty 
tricks, and their stormy indignations. But in the end the 
labour palls; cynicism takes the place of curiosity; indif- 
ferentism the place of cynicism; and soon he is complaining | 
that his burden is not only heavy and grievous to be borne, but 
that the bearing of it is practically resultless. Why will this | 
intending barrister, fresh from some country school, and 
crammed with Hallam and Alison, belabour the poor man with 
atilted and rhetorical essays on the British Constitution ? Why 
will this lady, whose husband has deserted her, send story after 
story, with the tale of her desertion cropping up in every 
‘acoherent effort? Why will that brainless young rascal at . 


| pith and marrow.” 


Harrow send successive imitations of Juvenal, and threaten to 
horse-whip the editor if, out of pity for the great men who 
otherwise would have received the most tremendous of casti- 
gations, he refuses to set Fleet-street on fire with the literary 
catherine-wheel ? A stray gleam of satire, it is true, occa- 
sionally enlivens the dull tedium of looking at these 
innumerable communications; and we are sure the editor, 
even though he be the subject of the cruel wit, must be thank- 
ful for such a crumb of comfort. The writer in Once a Week 
speaks of “the young lady whose efforts have not been 
successful, and who, with bitter sarcasm, explains to the editor 
that she was emboldened to lay her first attempt before him by 
the character of certain tales lately published in his magazine, 
and from which she gained a favourable idea of his benevolence 
and indulgence.” Another young lady “is surprised that her 
story was declined, and, at the recommendation of her friends, 
returns it, believing that it is not worse than a tale which 
appeared a month or two ago.” Then the effort the poor editor 
makes to please everybody, with a whole world-full of prejudices, 
and stupidities, and unreason around him! The ordinary 
magaziné eschews politics and religion, and is so far safe; but 
even here the writer whom we have quoted says, “ A chorus of 
respectable Unitarians from half a dozen distant towns find 
fault with a story in which an early Christian martyr makes 
use of the oppression ‘ Holy Three in One,’ and maintain that 
‘the doctrine of the Trinity was not formally enunciated till 
some years after the date at which the event in the story is 
fixed.’” A printer’s blunder in the passage from which we 
take this quotation—the printing of the word “formally” as 
“formerly ”—reminds us of the numerous class of persons whose 
chief business in life would seem to be the writing to editors of 
magazines and newspapers concerning the minutest typo- 
graphical errors which occur in their columns. 

And now, in reply to this editorial complaint, let us say a 
word on behalf of contributors. A magazine that invites the 
world to write for its columns must have a tolerable quantity of 
folly sent to it; for,as Mr. Carlyle considerately observes, most 
people are fools. But it is the business of the proprietors of 
the magazine to have sufficient machinery for the sifting of this 
rough material; and, in the absence of this proper machinery, 
they cannot be surprised if here and there a contributor becomes 
violent over what he considers neglect or unnecessary delay. He 
may have written an article which is only valuable if used at 
once ; if it is retained an unreasonable time because the solitary 
reader for the magazine has been busy, a definite injury has 
been done him. The proprietors of a magazine ought either to 
announce that no rejected contributions will be returned by the 
editor, or to provide business-like and efficient means for the 
disposal of the MSS. sent to the office. We can well under- 
stand, also, how many a rejected contributor may fancy he has 
ground for complaint in that he has returned to him articles 
which are no worse than articles he sees published—simply 
for the reason that no articles could be worse. That, however, 
is the business of the editor; though we should be inclined to 
overlook any little exhibition of sarcasm the contributor might 
show. What we wish to point out is, that all editors are not 
like the editor of Once a Week; and that when he complains 
of the suspicions to which editors are subjected, he forgets that 
the just often suffer with the unjust. For instance, he remarks 
that, “ As there is usually some delay between the receipt of a 


_ manuscript and its acceptance or rejection, it is concluded that 


editors keep back contributions for the sake of extracting their 
Nevertheless, the crime is not unknown in 
literary annals. Indeed most men who have had anything to do 
with London magazine-literature, must be aware that it is possible 
for the proprietor of a magazine to have no more conscience than 
a card-sharper; and that contributors who are so unfortunate 
as to have to do business with such a rogue must be on their 
guard at every moment. An ingenious gentleman of this kind 
may almost fill his magazine for nothing by skilfully entangling 
with engagements unlucky authors who are about as poor in 
purse as in brains, and by trading in raw manuscripts as the 
first settlers in Canada used to trade with the simple natives 
for raw hides. When a man who has been condemned by Pro- 
vidence to prolong his existence by the writing of fugitive articles 
escapes from the clutches of some such mountebank and 
swindler, is it to be expected that he should at once resume 


| his faith in the honesty of editorial human nature, and advance 


to the furthering of his poor kind of commerce without taking 
all due, and many undue, precantions? He sends his well- 
meaning and perhaps not very powerful essay on “The Science 
and Construction of Diving-Belis ” with much inward trembling. 
It may disappear for a year, and then come up in another 
magazine of the same proprietor as “Trips under Water,” 
with another man’s name at the end of it; or it may be 
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accepted, and published, and honourably paid for. He does 
not know which fate awaits it; and meanwhile, with perhaps 
his butcher’s bill looming in the distance, with perhaps a sick 
.wife to attend, with an alarming paucity of even such subjects 
as the diving-bell, he remains in no pleasant suspense. Need 
one wonder that any unusual delay disquiets him; and that 
the editors of such magazines as Once a Week are puzzled 
and sometimes annoyed by his half-suspecting them of tricks 
which this or that obscure and dishonest rival of theirs has 
taught him P 








REFORM YOUR BUTCHERS’ BILLS. 


Axovut twelve years ago there was a sudden rise in the price 
of cocoa. It went up in a few days from tenpence and a 
shilling per pound to one and fourpence and eighteenpence. 
When you timidly asked your grocer what was the cause of 
this enormous rise in the price of your favourite beverage, he 
told you it was the war in the Crimea. Government was 
buying up all the cocoa it could get for the troops encamped 
before Sebastopol ; and in those days our hearts were so warm 
towards the brave fellows who were defending the integrity of 
Turkey, that no one grudged paying sixpence a pound more 
for cocoa nibs if they derived any advantage by it. But when 
the war was over and the army came home, cocoa held its 
ground at one and fourpence and eighteenpence the pound as 


obstinately as if the Russians had not been driven out of | 


their great fortress. At those prices it stood firm, and there 
it has ever since remained. The Indian mutiny followed so 
soon after the conclusion of peace with Russia, that perhaps 
cocoa had not time to come down. But the mutiny has 
been dead and gone years ago. 
to ring in our ears as far as we are immediately concerned ; 
and unless France and Italy, Austria, Prussia, Denmark, and 
the United States have been fighting their battles on the strength 
of our cocoa nibs, they ought by this time to have returned to 
their old figure. But they show to this day a determination 
not to do so. While all other investments have been falling, 
except one, they have stood firm; and their attitude in 
this respect has forced us to the conclusion that when once 
anything eatable or drinkable goes up, it will not, if it can help 
it, come down again. As with cocoa, so has it been with butchers’ 
meat. ‘Two years and a half ago the cattle-plague broke out 
in the London dairies, and gradually spread over considerable 
parts of the country. Milk availed itself of the first flush of 
the panic to rise a penny per pint, as if the disturbance of its 
balance had not been already redressed by water. But milk 
was modesty itself compared to meat, which rose a hundred 
per cent. before one per cent. of the cattle in England had 
become affected; and, oddly enough, remained at that figure 
long after the ravages of the plague had acquired alarming 
proportions. Even now, though the press has rendered ser- 
vices to the consumer of beef and mutton which it never 
rendered to the consumer of cocoa, we are paying 10d. and 
103d. per pound for our meat, though its price has fallen in 
the market out of all proportion to this exorbitant charge. 
London is in the hands of its retail butchers, who levy black 
mail on their eustomers with as little compunction as they 
would fell an ox. They know well enough that 8d. would give 
them a fair profit; but having forced prices up during the 
cattle-plague, they keep them up now, when not only is the 
plague gone, but when meat is cheaper than before it came. 


War’s alarums have ceased | 


And this huge metropolis lies throbbing and panting under its | 


butchers’ bills unable to help itself. To make the case more 
maddening, we read in the Times that a bold and adventurous 
individual living at Holloway lately effected a raid into Leaden- 
hall Market and carried off a good leg of mutton at 64d. per lb. 
Another correspondentof the leading journal relates how, through 
the self-sacrificing conduct of a butcher, whose sense of humanity 
has raised him above the level of his trade, people in Brentford 
have been enabled to buy legs of mutton at 6d. per lb., sirloins 


of beef at 7}d., “of most excellent quality,” and other pieces | 


at 53d., the shins going at 3d. The blessings of all Brentford 


must follow this worthy fellow when he goes to market, and the | 








town should celebrate his return by ringing the bells of the | 


parish church. On the 19th inst. he arrived with fifteen 
carcases of mutton and three and a quarter of beef, all of ex- 
cellent quality, which he at once sold off at the prices above 
named, and then telegraphed to London for a fresh supply. He 
could hardly have made much profit by the transaction, but he 
proved his case, and Brentford will deserve to be charged 10d. 
a pound for its beef and mutton, in secula seculorum, if he 
does not make up for the smallness of his returns by th® extent 
of his transactions. A few similarly well-disposed butchers 
distributed over the various quarters of London would soon 





bring the rest of the trade to their senses; or the same result 
might be brought about by the inhabitants combining to do 
for themselves what the Brentford butcher has done, and we 
hope is still doing, for his fellow-townspeople. It is worth an 
effort, and the butchers had best beware what they are about ; 
for evidences are not wanting that such effort will otherwise be 
made upon a formidable scale. The co-operative system, which 
has been worked so successfully by the artisans of Rochdale, 
is making way in London. One was formed in May last, 
which has its store at 23, Rood-lane, Fenchurch-street. It is 
now selling the best meat at 83d. per lb., and everything else 
at corresponding prices. Some members of the legal profession 
also have established a “ Legal Co-operative Supply Asso- 
ciation,” to supply the best class of goods as nearly as possible 
at wholesale prices. The tendency of the age is to 
do all things by association, and in no case has this 
tendency been so encouraged by success as when it has 
been formed on the co-operative system. At the lowest, we 
should save by this system in butchers’ meat alone 25 per cent. 
We could buy for £75 what now costsus £100. But the saving 
would be much greater if the co-operative plan were fully and 
fairly in operation. And why should not the effort be made 
to effect this? It is not so difficult as it looks. The risk of 
failure lies in undertaking too much. Suppose that the experi- 
ment was begun upon beef and mutton. These are things that 
every one must have, and things which at present they can 
only get by paying a great deal more for them than is neces- 
sary. We have mentioned the case of “ W. H.,” the gentleman 
at Holloway, who bought a leg of mutton in Leadenhall-market 
for his Sunday’s dinner. Holloway is a sufficiently respectable 
neighbourhood to warrant the belief that a good many legs. of 
mutton are rotating before its kitchen fires while the residents 
are at their devotions in the parish church. Now, suppose 
that “ W.H.,” by previous agreement with his neighbours, had 
brought home with him twenty legs of mutton, each weighing 
8lb. at 8d. per lb. Upon this transaction there would be a 
saving, as compared with the price “ W.H.” has been paying his 
Holloway butcher, of £2, or about 30 per cent. Say that he 
spent 5s. for the carriage of the meat home, there would still 
be a saving of £1. 15s.; in other words, “ W. H.’s” neighbours 
would have their legs of mutton at a fraction under 7d. per Jb. 
Now, in every neighbourhood there is some housekeeper whois 
a good judge of meat, who likes to be doing something, and 
who, out of his own resources, has very little to do. Suchaman 
might be utilized as the nucleus of a co-operative society ; 
and when he and his immediate neighbours become habituated 
to the system, there can be little doubt that they would soon 
find others anxious to come into the economic sodality, which 
might then begin to extend its operations, let us say, to tea. and 
sugar. Sugar is to be had cheap enough at all the local shops. 
But tea is both dear and bad. Here, again, we have an artiele 
which has, without any right to do so, held its price at the 
counters of those who retail it. When the duty was 2s. 2d. perJb,, 
4s. was not an overcharge for tolerably fair tea. But now that 
the duty is 6d., it is rather hard that we should still have :to 
pay as much for tea as before this reduction. If people would 
take these matters into their consideration, they would find it 
well worth their while to discuss the merits of the co-operative 
system. It is quite beyond all hope that we shall ever get 
tradesmen who will be content with a fair profit, and will let 
their customers have the benefit of a fall in the markets, or a 
reduction of duty. When Mr. Gladstone reduced the duty 
upon tea and sugar, a great deal was said about the poor man’s 
comforts, and the extent to which the reduction would increase 
them by placing within his reach the cup that cheers but not 
inebriates. We question whether the poor man ever benefited 
to the extent of a single cup of tea by the alteration of the 
duty. The grocers did, just as the butchers are profiting now 
by the fall in the wholesale price of meat. But have not they 
had a long-enough innings at this game P 








THE CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 


Tue result of the race for the Cambridgeshire Stakes last 
Tuesday is another instance of the striking manner in-which 


' men who spend their whole existences among racehorses are, as & 


general rule, in error in calculating the decisions of future 
events. The two last meetings have afforded sufficient ex- 


amples of utterly false foresight to prevent almost any one, if 


prudent, from having anything more to do with backing horses. 
Yet, what chance is there of this prudence being found among 
the majority of speculators on the turf? The history of the 
institution tells us that losers, after an unfortunate meeting, are 
more likely than ever to speculate on the next, and that.a 
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successful bettor is much more likely (contrary to popular ideas) 
to retire from the racecourse and its gambling concomitant 
than a disappointed one, until, indeed, the latter 1s so far ruined 
that he cannot remain. In the above remark we allude, of 
course, to the regular frequenter of races. There are thousands 
of people who bet now and then, who have, as it is said, a 
“ trifle on their fancy,” who never lose more than the few sove- 
reigns they can well afford, and whose gambling does little 
harm to themselves or any one else. It is on these “ fancies” 
that the smaller class of bookmakers thrive, and the rapid 
fortunes made by many of them prove how many people there 
must be who bet a little on all the large races. The leviathans 
of bookmaking prosper on the errors of owners and habitual 
and heavy backers. Their fortunes are standing monuments 
of the miscalculations of the racing man. Sometimes a horse 
that has been heavily backed may win a race; but it is very 
seldom that a large race is won by a horse at all heavily backed, 
unless many more heavily supported than himself finish behind 
him. It is these that draw the money out of the pockets of 
owners and hand it over to the ring. These horses have been 
tried and calculated by their stables to be able to beat any- 
thing in the race, and have been heavily backed in consequence. 
Such in the Cambridgeshire were Laneret, Honesty, Knight of 
the Garter, Actzea, Wroughton, and several others. 

Since the decision of the Cesarewitch the Cambridgeshire 
has almost monopolized the attention of betting men. Numbers 
of horses have been introduced into the betting, elevated to 
high rank among the favourites, and then suddenly, and appa- 
rently for no reason, discarded. The great favourite, imme- 
diately on the publication of the weights, was Gardevisure. 
This mare won the same race two years ago, carrying six stone 
two pounds, and she seemed to be favourably weighted this 
year as a five year old at seven stone seven. The public at 
least fancied so, and so eagerly supported her, that she quickly 
became first favourite, and, before the Cesarewitch, had reached 

“the unusually short price of 15 to 1. She was suddenly, 
owever, driven from the front rank, and speedily declined to 
‘66 to 1, and after an unsatisfactory trial last week, was struck 
‘out of the race. When Gardevisure was driven back, Honesty 
‘and Blinkhoolie were warmly supported, but both were ever 
“and anon superseded by their stable companions Julius and 
‘Knight of the Garter. The latter was heavily supported up to 
‘the very day before the race, but at starting was comparatively 
friéndless. Laneret came into notice a few days before the 
race, and had a host of friends. Wroughton was backed 
heavily by his owner and stable, but failed to justify their con- 
fidence. Wolsey was supported by his fortunate owner, but 
even at starting 25 to 1 could be obtained about him; the 
same odds could also be had about the final winner. 

The race itself was, as usual, preceded by a number of false 
starts. These are due to the shortness of the course, which is but 
a little over a mile. A good start in such a short distance gives 
a great advantage. The size of the field also adds to the diffi- 
culties of the starter, as it is by no means easy to get upwards 
of thirty horses and jockeys, all eager to be off, in anything like 
an even line. In the Cambridgeshire, the nature of the ground 
makes the jockeys particularly anxious to get away well. The 
course is overgrown with long grass, which makes the “ going ” 
very heavy even to a pedestrian, much more so to a racehorse 
moving at full speed. Along the upper side runs a footpath, 
on which no grass grows. It is a great object to get upon 
this footpath, and so to avoid the impediment of the long 
herbage. Hence, the moment the horses are in motion, a rush 
is made to secure this advantageous line. It would seem that 
the Jockey Club might almost obviate this addition to the 
“ glorious uncertainties of the turf,” by having the grass along 
the course cut. This body is, however, one of the most con- 
servative associations in the world, and as the grass never has 
been cut, probably it never will be. 

More than twenty minutes were consumed in fatile en- 
deavours to start the competitors. At last they got away ina 
very good line. The pace was tremendous. Before a quarter of 
a mile had been passed over, several were hopelessly beaten and 
out of the race. Knight of the Garter and Acteza at this point 
uppeared to be leading. Actza was soon afterwards beuten; 
and Honesty, Wolsey, Laneret, and Lozenge closed upon the 
leader. About a quarter of a mile from the winning-post 
Wolsey and Lozenge drew away from the rest of the field, 
and after a most exciting struggle ran a dead heat. Laneret 
was third three lengths behind the leaders, and Honesty fourth 
some six lengths in rear of Laneret. 

The issue showed that, however evenly matched, Wolsey and 
Lozenge were, these two were much more favourably weighted 
than any of the rest of the field. With the exception of 
Laneret and Honesty, everything may be regarded as having 
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been beaten off. Lozenge is a horse who has appeared little 
in public of late, and has possibly been laid by for this par- 
ticular coup. Wolsey ran second in the Stewards’ Cup at 
Goodwood, and had been well shown to the world. Popular 
sympathy is generally enlisted on the side of horses who have 
been openly before the public at a late date, and the victory of 
Sir Joseph Hawley in the deciding heat would have been 
agreeable to many who had not any money on the horse. Sir 
Joseph Hawley was not, however, destined to add the Cam- 
bridgeshire to his many two-year-old victories of this autumn. 
In the deciding heat Wolsey and Lozenge ran neck and neck 
the whole distance, and at the finish Lozenge just won by a 
neck, 

It would be as vain to calculate how much money changed 
hands on account of that neck as it would be to moralize 
thereon. With the Cambridgeshire, or, at least, with the 
meeting in*which the Cambridgeshire is one race, the legiti- 
mate racing season of 1867 concludes. This season has been 
distinguished for nothing so much as the enormous develop- 
ment of betting. Sums have this year been won and lost 
even on small races which would have been regarded as per- 
fectly fabulous even afew years back. A few men could easily 
be pointed out as the originators and developers of gigantic 
speculation, but it is open to question whether these men risk 
more, or so much in proportion to their incomes, as do the 
majority of less affluent racing men. Certainly their specula- 
tions are conducted on much better information, and partake 
more of the nature of speculation and less of gambling than 
those of the outside public. The latter, often only nominally 
acquainted with a horse, back him without the least idea of his 
looks, capabilities, or action. The number of those who do 80 is 
perfectly enormous. The rage for betting has penetrated widely 
into the wholecommunity, and fosters a complete class of horse- 
watchers, advisers,and commission agents. The advertisements of 
the two latter crowd the columns of the sporting papers, which 
have, of late years, more than doubled. Bookmakers have 
multiplied in a similar proportion. They and the touts, 
tipsters, and commission agents, who are but betting men 
under another name, are dependent for their living and com- 
fortable incomes on the money lost by backers and the public. 
That the public do lose, and lose enormously, by betting, is 
clearly apparent by the number and fortunes of these depen- 
dents. It would be an interesting matter for the Statistical 
Society to draw up a return of the number of bookmakers in 
the country, and of their united fortunes. Yet would it be of 
any use? The merest tyro at Newmarket must see that a backer 
of horses has enormous odds against his winning a single bet. 
To take these odds would be the best and only certain way to 
make money by “backing events.” No bookmakers would, 
however, lay them. The public resolutely shuts its eyes and 
insists in fancying it can win. If betting increases in future 
in the same ratio as of late, the bookmakers will be the sole 
moneyed class in the community. Are noblemen and gentlemen 
prepared for this conclusion ? 








NOTES OF THE WEEK. 





How far the late Government of Signor Rattazzi counted on 
the active co-operation of Prussia in its designs with respect to 
Rome, remains to be seen ; but at present it looks somewhat as if 
the Northern Power had in a manner encouraged the Florence 
Cabinet to hope for assistance, and had then, at the last 
moment, and in the very crisis of the difficulty with France, 
abandoned it to its fate. It is pretty certain that Rattazzi 
calculated on having at least the negative support of Count 
Bismarck ; but, at the eleventh hour, the Prussian Minister at 
Florence replied to the questions of the Italian Premier in such 
terms as, it is alleged, to leave the latter no hope. Since then, 
the new Prussian (Cross) Gazette has published an article 
affirming that Prussia has no title to interfere in Italy; that 
she has taken no step which might be interpreted as an act of 
intervention; and that she has not the least interest in seeing 
the temporal power of the Pope destroyed.” This, it is added, 
is well known in Rome. The Official Gazette of Berlin also 
denies that there was any understanding whatever between 
the Prussian and Italian Cabinets. - But these denials do fot 
accord with the general impression in Europe, and it is difficult 
to believe that, supposing a collision to have broken out between 
France and Italy, Bismarck would not eventually have assisted 
the latter against the former. The Emperor Napoleon may yet 
recover somewhat of his former popularity in Italy if he will 
consent to such a revision of the Convention of September 15, 


| 1864, as will lead to a gradual and peaceful settlement of the 
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Papal question ; but, if he has resolved to play the part of a 
mere obstructive, he must be content to see the influence he 
exercised until recently in the Peninsula pass into hands less 
shackled by the traditions of a policy which is becoming every 
day more and more untenable. 





Tue North German Gazette (which, by the way, though called 
semi-official, is snubbed by the Oficial Gazette of Berlin, as 
causing misunderstandings abroad, and described as receiving 
no “inspiration” whatever as to the foreign policy of 
Prussia) relies with certainty on the Wurtemberg Chamber 
following the example of the Bavarian Second Chamber, and 
voting the Zollverein treaties, as well as the offensive and 
defensive treaties of alliance, which are necessarily connected 
with those of the Zollverein. “In case of the rejection of the 
former, immediate notice of the cessation of the latter is to be 
expected from Prussia.” Indeed, in the case of Bavaria, 
Prussia informed the Government that the Chamber must 
accept the Zollverein treaties on the basis she had laid down, 
or form a new Zollverein of their own. This is perhaps the 
first time that commercial treaties have been made the means of 
political coercion ; but the method will in all probability succeed. 
The Zollverein offers so many advantages to the whole of 
Germany, whether North or South, by establishing a common 
tariff and customs’ union, that it is not likely to be disregarded 
or thrown aside; and the military convention has been so 
inseparably associated with it by the policy of Prussia, that 
that too is pretty sure to be accepted by those States which 
have not yet given their assent. The ultimate union of the 
whole of Germany in a strongly centralized Empire is 
therefore advancing with rapid strides, and the movement 
is greatly facilitated by the disposition of the North Ger- 
man Parliament to do, for the most part, what is required 
of it. On Wednesday it passed the Budget for 1867 almost 
unanimously, and without debate; other measures have also 
been ratified, though with occasional amendments; and Bis- 
marck, looking at all these things from his sick-room (for he is 
again ill, worn out by work and anxiety), may be excused if 
he thinks that Providence has taken sides with him. As if 
to complete the triumph, the Prussian and Austrian sovereigns 
have breakfasted together at Oss, and had “ fifteen minutes’” 
friendly talk on affairs in general. 





ArTEeR many statements and counter-statements, the Emperor 
of Austria is at length in Paris, and a passing gleam of sove- 
reign splendour is thrown over the fading glories of the Exhi- 
bition. Let us hope he will enjoy his holiday, and keep clear 
of politics; and let us trust there will be no renewal of the dis- 
quieting rumours which accompanied and followed the Salzburg 
interview. 





ENcouraGED by the undoubted success of the Democratic 
party at the recent State elections, President Johnson has 
determined, it is said, on taking a stand “ which will astonish 
the country.” Important changes, we are told, are to take 
place in the Cabinet, “to be followed by a wholesale decapita- 
tion of other officials.” This sounds sanguinary, but we must 
understand “ decapitation ” simply in the sense of “ dismissal.” 
Mr. Johnson is evidently resolved upon doing his utmost to upset 
the Congressional arrangements of last session, and annul the 
Constitutional Amendment conferring the right of voting on 
the blacks. But it is not very likely that he will succeed. 
‘The present Congress will sit until March, 1869, and it is not 
to be expected that it will reverse its own work, on which it 
was so bent at the time that it ran the risk of a serious 
collision with the President rather than give way. With the 
new Congress comes a new Chief Magistrate, and he, as far 
as appearances now go, will probably be a Republican, though, 


it may be, not of the most extreme type. 





GENERAL Butter has excited a good deal of angry discussion 
in the United States by a proposal to pay off the Five-twenty 
Bonds in “ greenbacks.” This has been loudly and emphatically 
repudiated by several of the most influential papers in New 
York and Boston, and the general feeling appears to be that 
such a proceeding would be nothing better than an attempt to 
evade the national liabilities. The Times seeks to connect 





Mr. W. Munzincer, the French Vice-Consul at Massowah, 
has addressed to Colonel Merewether a communication giving 
the results of a journey from Amphilla to the Abyssinian 
plateau, which he undertook last June at the request of the 
Colonel, with a view to determining the best route to the in- 
terior of the country, as a guide to our forces. It appears 
that Abyssinia has many easy entrances; the difficulties begin 
with the table-land, which is divided by so many deep ravines 
and water-courses that communication between the several 
parts is not easy. Two routes are specially favoured by Mr. 
Munzinger: one from Zula, or Massowah, to Tokunda; the 
other from Amphilla Bay to Hayk. Each has advantages 
and disadvantages peculiar to itself; but the latter is preferred 
by Mr. Munzinger for the winter season. The country, it is true, is 
hot, barren, and forbidding, and would necessitate forced marches; 
but “ its great advantage is that camels laden at Amphilla will 
reach Hayk, and even Santa, without difficulty, and will support 
themselves through the whole country. Besides that advantage, 
a part of the road being Egyptian, and the rest belonging to a 
great number of small chiefs, it would be easy to keep com- 
munications open without military occupation. The Egyptian 
Government would protect its portion until the Salt Plain was 
reached, and the chiefs on the other side would be easily won 
by small presents.” It is not yet known whether Sir Robert 
Napier, the commander of the expedition, has determined on 
pursuing this route in his attempt to rescue the unfortunate 
prisoners, who are still in the grip of Theodore, and not, as 
reported some time ago, cut off from him by a rising of 
malcontent tribes. 





We should be inclined to think that among the more 
attractive features of the London police-courts, perjury, 
seasoned with a little romance, must take a prominent place. 
Their enemies say that “the force” possess members not 
incapable of hard swearing; but the depositions of a policeman 
are unpléeasantly practical and circumstantial, and are not to 
be spoken of in the same breath with testimony so purely 
original as that adduced by Mrs. Janman. This lady came 
forward as a witness against Groves, the man accused of 
murdering the soldier M‘Donnell, and it will be instructive to 
look at the case as it stood before Mrs. Janman’s appearance 
in the witness-box, and that which it assumed when aided by 
her evidence. Groves was found to have been at the public- 
house out of which the assassin came on the night of the 
murder, and about the time that it happened. M‘Donnell 
and his comrade Furber both declared that he resembled the 
murderer in features, although he did not look so tall; but 
Furber also stated that the murderer wore a long, fair beard. 
On Groves being searched, a long dagger was found upon him 
in a sheath, and at his lodgings were discovered a quantity of 
papers relating to the Fenian movement, a loaded revolver, and 
a large number of bullets and pistol cartridges. These facts raised 
at least a case of grave suspicion, which further inquiries might 
have strengthened or dissipated; but Mrs. Janman supplied all 
that was wanting, and more. She allows two days to elapse 
before she comes to the aid of justice, and then she writes 
under the name of “ Harriet Williams ” to the superintendent 
of police at Scotland-yard, describing the murderer, and 
offering “to unfold” the murder. She writes a similar letter 
to Furber, and, when she visits the inspector of police, conceals 
the fact that she had written the letters. She swore that she 
saw Groves put on a false beard and moustache, and heard 
him tell his companion that he would shoot the She 
then watched both men into the ‘“‘ Turk’s Head,” saw them 
come out again, heard the report of firearms, then ran away, 





‘and met twd men running towards New Oxford-street, and 


heard the man with the false beard say that he had shot one 
, but the wrong one. With unusual good fortune she 
again came across one of the two men in Oxford-street, and 
heard him say to a companion that poor John was in custody, 
but that any one who gave evidence against him would be shot 
down in the dock. The character and antecedents of Mrs. 
Janman having been investigated, the accounts which she 
had given of them turned out to be more or less untrue, 
and she was described as a notorious liar and schemer. 
Upon this evidence, the charge of murder against the prisoner 
was abandoned. It has been observed by a contemporary, 
that if Mrs. Janman’s object had been from the first to frustrate 





_ justice, she could scarcely have adopted more effectual means 


the Republican party generally with this project of repudiation, | 


but apparently without any just cause. The Republicans 
have disavowed Butler’s suggestion, and there is no reason to 
suppose that the Government of the United States will not 
pay the interest of the debt in gold, as it is bound to do. 


_ it is just possible that they might have done so. 


for the purpose.. Have we any reason to be so sure as to what 
Mrs. Janman’s object was? The Fenians must be as well 
aware as other people what a capital defence an over-proved 
case makes, and that one witness like Mrs. Janman is worth 
a dozen alibis. We do not say that they acted upon this, but 
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Ture is to be some modification in the Lord Mayor’s show 
of this year, some curtailment of its details, and we trust of 
its absurdity and blackguardism. The most eminent bankers 
and merchants of London, and the most respectable tradesmen 
along the route from the Mansion House to Westminster, have 
memorialized the Lord Mayor elect, suggesting that “the time 
has now arrived for materially curtailing that portion of the 
usual street procession which is acknowledged to be the least 
in accordance with the importance of the event, and causes 
most serious inconvenience to all those engaged in the business 
of the City.” This, and the outcry which is every year growing 
stronger against the tawdry procession for which business 
along the whole route is sacrificed once a year, has had its 
effect. But no mere modification of the show will satisfy the 
demands of common sense. It was all very well in days when 
the City might be said to represent London. But what magic 
is there now in that particular square mile of the metropolis, 
that it should take precedence over all the other square miles, 
and assert its dignity by becoming a nuisance to the community 
once a year? 





Tue Fenians are again becoming demonstrative. An informer 
was shot at in Ireland, and we hear of Greek fire at Chester. 
A report was prevalent in Cork that they intended to spring a 
torpedo under the guard-ship of the port. This would be quite 
feasible, and is just the sort of performance which would send 
up subscriptions for the cause in America. We should not be 
surprised if another attempt at insurrection took place in 
Ireland early next year. The feeling on the subject has not 
one jot abated amongst the dangerous classes. Father 
Lavelle’s note of disloyalty was cheerfully re-echoed by his 
audience in Dublin the other day—it was an audience of very 
small consequence, but the sentiments given to it were signi- 
ficant. 





Tue Ipswich Working Men’s Conservative Association has 
declared in favour of holding a “ Great National Banquet at 
the Crystal Palace, on Monday, the 11th of November next, 
in honour of passing the Reform Bill.” It gives its adherence 
also to the plan for holding a conference of delegates in 
London from all Conservative and constitutional associations 
throughout the kingdom, on the following day, with a view, 
amongst other important matters, to arrange “ for the esta- 
blishment of a union, under the leadership of gentlemen who 
have the confidence of the Conservative party.” This is a 
practical answer to the “swamping” theory. We said re- 
peatedly when that theory was urged, that working men would 
be just as likely as other men to take sides in politics. Here 
is the proof that we were right. 





ANoTHER man of intellect has gone to his rest, leaving a 
family unprovided for. Professor J. W. M‘Gaulay was an 
author and editor of works in several departments of science 
and literature, and at one time Lecturer on Natural Philosophy 
to the Board of Education in Ireland. He was a hard-working 
and an able man, and deserved better fortune than he met. 
Some of those who knew his worth have formed themselves 
into a committee for the purpose of raising a provision for his 
widow and four orphans. 





Sir J oun Gray made a sensible speech to his constituents 
recently, in which he sketched the probable course of procedure 
on the part of the Irish members during the next session. The 
land question is to be brought forward by Mr. Maguire, a 
guarantee for a liberal and conscientious statement of it. The 
Church difficulty was considered by Sir John Gray to be nearer 
solution than we are inclined to think it. We sincerely trust 
that the concluding sentence of this address will be verified : 
“ No Minister should get the support of the Irish Liberals who 
did not go straight to the Government and ask for immediate 
and perfect disendowment of the Established Church and the 
placing of all denominations on a perfect: equality.” 





THE controversy about boat-racing resolves itself intoa ques- 
tion of degree and fitness, and it is strange that the disputants 
cannot see that pulling may or may not be good, like smoking 
according as it is indulged in with moderation or in neat. 
Mr. Skey writes on exercise as a rabid teetotaller would upon 
drinking, while his opponents talk of sculling as if it were the 
only thing that would have prolonged the life of Cornaro in- 
definitely. The truth lies, as it often does in other matters 
between both parties to the argument. 





WHENEVER ladies travel in busses the conductor should hang 
out a board marked “dangerous.” The Rev. Mr. Small, who 
teaches Oriental languages, was recently charged by Mrs. 
Emma Alice Parker with impropriety, was committed for 
trial, and, we are glad to perceive, had the bill against him 
ignored. Mrs. Parker, from her own evidence, is much too 
delicate-minded a person to travel with men in a public con- 
veyance. Surely women whose feelings are so fine should be 
indulged by their husbands with cabs, for it is not every man who 
can afford to have his character injured because they imagine 
he has touched them on the knees. Mr. Small’s case might have 
been any one else’s, and will be the case of many others unless 
severe penalties are inflicted upon those who make mistakes in 
attributing nastiness to fellow-passengers, both in railways and 
in "busses. The helplessness of a man under those circum- 
stances, and the impunity with which a woman is permitted to 
accuse him without reasonable grounds is both absurd and 
unwarrantable. 





A may flogging a girl for not going to church, and rubbing 
turpentine over the wales, is a fitting sequel to the story of 
the humane clergyman who punished his dog with the 
same treatment some time ago. In the more recent case, 
however, the magistrates, instead of glorifying the defendant, 
sent him to hard labour for the full term of six months. The 
wife of this gentleman was present during the whole operation. 





On the departure of the swallows the lovely and unadorned 
Menken reappeared at Astley’s Theatre. The severe classical 
style of the performance has been frequently noticed, and has 
been long since approved of by the Lord Chamberlain. It 
would not surprise us to learn that, taking a hint from this 
precedent, the proprietors of Poses Plastiques had applied for 
equestrian licenses, and were permitted to exhibit their shows 
in a circus, for the entertainment of the children who are 
usually brought to enjoy the innocent fun and oranges of the 
hippodrome. 





Joun Cross, the Dorsetshire labourer, has gone through the 
Bankruptcy Court like many a respectable merchant aud trader. 
He has taken one of the degrees in commercial life, and if his 
kind friends will only come forward once more, and if the papers 
will only give him a leader or two, he will be again in a position 
to run up a score with his butcher, and to start afresh in 
debt. 








OUR UNIVERSITY LETTER. 
CAMBRIDGE. 


Tue term is yet too young for much that is of importance 
to have taken place. We have, it is true, found time already 
to admit a number of American bishops to Doctors’ degrees in 
Law, and a very interesting ceremony it was. The noble red 
men of the prairie, as some undergraduate, well read in the 
works of J. Fennimore Cooper, hailed the group of bishops in 
their red gowns, had every reason to be satisfied with their 
reception, and it is only fair to add that their appearance was 
that of men not unworthy of the distinguished honour bestowed 
upon them. It is a thing to be wondered at that the Times 
did not come down upon the University for recognising the 
Lambeth Conference in so signal a manner. We are a national 
University, and while the Times had its hand in, it might just 
as well have given us a good talking to about what will ha 
to us if we venture to forget the duty we owe to the State, after 
the fashion of its prophecies respecting future Archbishops of 
Canterbury, and its lectures against the present Bishop of 
Oxford. And if the Times could have heard, or hearing could 
have understood, the Public Orator’s speech, its wrath against 
the reception and recognition of the American prelates would 
have been something worth seeing, unless, indeed, the winning 
beauty of the orator’s thoughts, and the dress in which he 
clothed them, had charmed the indignant critic into silence at 
least, if not into admiration and acquiescence. 

Another achievement of this youthful term is the appearance 
of a scheme for working the proposed Reading Prizes, about 
which prizes so much discussion was excited some months ago, 
outside, as well as within the University. It will be remem- 
bered that while Oxford refused, by a large majority, to accept 
the offer of some anonymous donor to found an annual ‘prize 
for good reading, of the value of £40, Cambridge more 
cautiously appointed a Syndicate to consider the matter. The 
Syndicate considered the matter, to such purpose that they 
speedily proposed to the Senate to reject the proffered founda- 
tion, in consequence of the impracticability of any scheme that 
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could be suggested for conducting the examination, and deter- | Professor of Sanskrit is to lecture three times a week on 
| Sanskrit, and once a week on comparative philology, and he 


mining the prize. This suggestion of the Syndicate was 
handled so roughly at a meeting in the Arts Schools, that the 
almost unprecedented step of nominating a fresh Syndicate was 
resorted to by the Council, and the report which has now 
appeared is the result of the deliberations of this second body. 
At any rate the world outside cannot say that the University 
has proved itself careless about the training of such of its 
members as are to enter Orders. There seems a fair hope that 
the scheme proposed may meet the views of such members of 
the Senate as desire to see the prize accepted. No human pen 
could draw a scheme that would conciliate the opposition to the 


prize “on principle,” so it will probably come to a direct vote | 


in the Senate, on the broader question whether the prize shall 
be accepted or no, and the scheme will pass with the affirmative 
vote. Stripped of technicalities, it is proposed to allow all 
men to compete who are in their third year, or are bachelors 
of not more than the second year of standing; no successful 


| 





promises lectures during the two next terms also. Perhaps 
after a while we shall get a larger proportion of philology from 
him. The new Greek Professor announces lectures three times 
a week for the next three terms—an amount of public appear- 
ance which is enough to take away the breath of an ordinary 
person. The Professor of Moral Philosophy has lectures during 
each of these three terms, on moral theology, casuistry, moral 
philosophy, and intellectual philosophy. Professor Selwyn 
lectures again this term, for the first time since his serious 
accident, and he will be very warmly welcomed to his lecture- 
room. Professor Sedgwick announces his fiftieth annual course 


| of lectures in geology—he was elected in 1818—and declares 
| that if he gets through the course it shall be his last. A course 


competitor to compete again, nor any man to compete at all | 
late fellow of that society. The first lecture, on the judicial 


who has not passed either two University examinations, or one 
examination with honours. Technically, honour-men in their 
second year will be able to compete, but that can hardly be the 
intention of the Syndicate, and probably some limit can be 
inserted which will prevent the occurrence of such a case; 
otherwise, the crowd of candidates might be inconveniently 
great—not that it is expected ever to be large by those who 
have the best means of forming an estimate of probabilities. 
All men, whatsoever their intended profession, will be admitted 
as candidates, a catholic principle which gives a different air to 
the prize from that which it wore when it was to be a purely 
clerical competition. 

The entries throughout the whole University so far are not 
good, being only 524. A few more may yet be added, and 
there are always bye-term men coming up unexpectedly, but it 
is scarcely probable that we shall reach last year’s numbers, 
which were 572. It had been calculated that there would be 
600 entries this year, following the observed law of increase of 
the last year or two. 
increase or at least the full maintenance of the numbers of our 
students, and we shall find ourselves seriously hampered if the 
numbers fall off to any extent. Some of the ornamental and 
useful additions we have made to our staff have depended for 


We have been trading financially on the | 


their accomplishment upon the assumption of undiminished | 


prosperity, as measured by income from matriculations and 
degrees, and they may possibly become an incubus upon the 
University. Of one thing there is no doubt whatever, namely, 
that even if Mr. Ewart passed his Bill for admitting students 
as members of the University who are not at the same time 
members of any college, and even if he stood over us and forced 
it down our throats, he would have to come armed with some 
creative power with respect to lodgings, or else he would have 
to house his protégés under the free sky. The lodgings of Cam- 
bridge can stretch nofurther. They are accommodating almost 
to an excess, but their powers have a limit, and that limit we 
have fairly reached. Nor is there any sign, in spite of the con- 
stant pressure of demand, of the genesis of a supply adequate 
for further calls of an extended character. Meanwhile the 
numerous sets of rooms in the new buildings of Trinity, which 
will relieve the tightness of the lodging-market, are in a forward 
state of progress, and the collegiate appearance of the building 
towards Sidney-street is a striking addition to the town. 
Apropos of new buildings, St. John’s Chapel now overtops all 
towers in the town, and from a distance is already the most 
prominent feature in the view of Cambridge. Whatever the 
effect of the spire originally planned might have been, there is 
no doubt that the effect of the tower will be very fine when 
considered as one of the features of the town, and there is good 
reason to hope that the more detailed effect of the chapel as a 





whole will not be very seriously marred by the super-position | 


of a vast tower on the site of the light and lofty spire 
which the body of the chapel requires, and was originally 
intended to have. 
being restored in a very artistic manner, and will be a good 
specimen of old brick architecture when it is finished. Portions 
of this building have always worn a venerable appearance, but 
its general aspect from the garden has been to some extent 
injured by the presence of windows of various styles, down to 
the modern sash. The sun has set for ever upon these windows. 
The renovation of Caius has not yet commenced. According 
to report, it is to have an entirely new face of buildings towards 
the Parade and Trinity-street, with a tall entrance gateway on 
the former side, which will be a most agreeable addition to the 
Senate House and the tower of the University Church, as 
closing the view down the Parade in that direction. 

Our new Professors are setting to work vigorously. The 


The south side of St. Peter’s College is | 
| prizeman for the best exercise in English and Latin, and he 





of lectures, which should be interesting, on the subject of law 
considered as a branch of liberal education, is to be given gratis 


in the hall of St. John’s College, to such members of the 


University as may choose to attend, by Mr. A. G. Marten, 


function, takes place this evening, at a quarter to eight o’clock. 

Your Oxford correspondent has forestalled some of the 
remarks I had intended to make on the interesting Blue-hook 
of evidence before Mr. Ewart’s committee. Occasions of referring 
to particular points of the evidence, will probably occur from 
time to time. 

Mr. Skey’s controversy in the Times creates some amuse- 
ment here, and leads to some discussion. There are not 
wanting those who are very much on Mr. Skey’s side in the 
main, and perhaps his friends would have been more numerous 
if he had taken the trouble to make himself acquainted with a 
few simple details, so as to be able to write with more appear- 
ance of knowledge of his subject. 








MEN OF MARK. 
No. IV. ; 
LORD CHIEF JUSTICE COCKBURN. 


Tue careers of eminent lawyers are, asa rule, devoid of much 
popular or general interest. It is difficult for those who are 
not connected with the legal profession to appreciate the inten- 
sity of their early struggles ; to do justice to the self-denial, the 
steady perseverance, the entire devotion to one object and one 
pursuit which are, in most cases, the indispensable conditions 
of success at the Bar. Their path is, for the most part, to be 
traced in volumes of reports that are sealed books to the lay 
reader ; and even when in the full maturity of their powers they 
become members of Parliament and law officers of the Crown, 
they seldom succeed in fixing public attention upon the com- 
paratively subordinate parts that they usually play upon the 
political scene. There are, however, marked exceptions to the 


| general rule; and the present Lord Chief Justice of England is 


one of the most conspicuous of these. While at the Bar it was 
his fortune to be concerned in a large number of the cases 
which, in the current phraseology of the day, may be called 
“ sensational ;” and he never failed to improve each occasion by 
a display of that eloquence and oratorical power in which he 
had no rivals amongst his compeers at the Bar. As a poli- 
tician it was his fortune to make one of the most brilliant 
speeches in one of the most famous debates of modern times. 
And even as a judge, his name has been brought with more 
than usual prominence before the public, by a succession of 
interesting trials, over which it has been his duty to preside. 
Sir Alexander Cockburn, Bart., is not one of the eminent 
lawyers who have risen to high place from an inferior position 
in the social scale. He is a member of an old family, his 
baronetcy, to which he succeeded in 1858 on the death of his 
uncle the late Dean of York, having been created in 1627. He 
was educated at Eton and at Trinity Hall, Cambridge. In the 
second year of his academical career at the University he was a 


subsequently gained the prize given by his own college for an 
English essay. In 1829 he took the degree of LL.B., and in 
the same year he became a Fellow of his college, and was called 
to the Bar by the Benchers of the Middle Temple. He at once 
joined the Western Circuit and the Devon sessions; and before 
long he began to creep gradually into business principally as a 
defender of prisoners. In the year following the passage of the 
Reform Act he commenced, in connection with Mr. Rowe, the 
publication of a series of reports of the decisions of Parlia- 
mentary election committees; but although both reporters were 
well qualified for the task they had undertaken, and did their 
work thoroughly well, they did not receive sufficient encourage- 
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ment from the profession to countenance their labours beyond | 


the publication of a single volume. In the March of the same 
year (1833) Mr. Cockburn held his first Parliamentary brief ; 
and it is probable, when we consider who was one of his clients, 
that that brief was not an unimportant stage in his career. He 
appeared on behalf of Mr. H. L. Bulwer and Mr. E. Ellice (then 
the Secretary for the Treasury), the sitting members for the 
borough of Coventry; and although he was only junior counsel, 
it fell to his lot to argue several points, which he did with an 
amount of ability and success that could hardly have escaped 
the attention of so shrewd and kindly a critic as Mr. Ellice. 
‘We can scarcely doubt that it was owing to the influence of 
this gentleman that in the following year we find the name of 
Mr. Cockburn amongst the assistant commissioners appointed 
to inquire into the state of the corporations in England and 
Wales. In conjunction with Mr. Whitcombe and Mr. Rushton 
(subsequently the well-known Liverpool stipendiary magistrate), 
he undertook the investigation of. the corporations in the 
North Midland district ; and as more than one of the reports is 
his sole production, those who are curious in the matter may 
easily convince themselves how thoroughly and laboriously his 


‘work was done. In 1835 we find him constantly retained by 


the late Mr. Parkes, the well-known Liberal Parliamentary 
agent ; and in the same year he also appears to have had a 
very fair share of the railway business which then began to 
engage a large share of the attention of Parliamentary com- 
mittees. In 1838 he held his first leading Parliamentary 
brief on behalf of the sitting members for the borough of 
Taunton, and we find his name as counsel, on one side or the 
other, in most of the English petitions heard during the 
session immediately following the general election that took 
place after her present Majesty’s accession to the throne. 
Had Mr. Cockburn been an unambitious man, he might 
have been contented with the lucrative practice which he 
had now obtained. But he was ambitious, and knew that 
whatever may be the emoluments of Parliamentary business, 
it leads to none of the high places of the profession, and he 
was therefore careful not to allow himself to be absorbed by it. 
He never allowed it to interfere with his regular attendance on 
circuit ; and although his practice in Westminster Hall was 
not at this time large, he took care to show that it had the 
first claim on his attention. In 1841 he became a Q.C., and 
was called to the bench of the Middle Temple; and in the 
same year his name first came prominently before the public as 
one of the counsel for his uncle, the Dean of York, who had 
been illegally deprived of his preferment by Archbishop Har- 
court on a charge of simony. All the most eminent counsel of 
the day were engaged in the argument before the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, to which the Dean’s application for a writ of 
prohibition gave rise; and eventually Lord Denman gave judg- 
ment in favour of the Dean. Although he was only one of the 
janior counsel, Mr. Cockburn’s address attracted the attention 
of the profession by the admirable lucidity of its arrangement, 
by the closeness of its reasoning, and by the force and power 
of its style. These qualities were still more conspicuously 
displayed in the defence of M‘Naughten in 1843. This man 
shot Mr. Drummond, the private secretary of Sir R. Peel in 
open day at Charing-cross, no doubt mistaking his unfortunate 
victim for the minister against whom his resentment was 
directed. The prosecution was conducted by Sir William Follett, 
then Attorney-General; Mr. Cockburn was for the prisoner. 
There could be, and there was, no dispute as to the facts. 
The sole ground of defence was the insanity of the murderer. 
Looking back at the evidence now, it is difficult to see how any 
doubt could be entertained on the point. The man was sub- 
ject to a distinct delusion that he was pursued by enemies who 
constantly persecuted him, and whose persecutions Sir R. Peel 
had the power to prevent, but would not prevent. He believed 
that by killing Sir Robert he should obtain relief from his 
sufferings ; and that for that reason the murder which he com- 
mitted was a justifiable act of self-defence. There was, there- 
fore, not only a delusion as to a matter of fact, but there was 
an immediate and direct connection between that delusion and 
his crime. Mr. Cockburn had, however to contend against 
two difficulties—one arising from the general excitement and 
horror which the prisoner's act had aroused, and the other 
springing from the discredit cast upon the defence of 
insanity in criminal cases by the success with which it had 
only the year before been urged on behalf of Oxford, who had 
attempted, or pretended to attempt, the Queen’s life. He was 
stimulated by these difficulties to the exertion of his full 
powers; and the speech which he delivered will bear comparison— 
we can give it no higher praise—with that of Erskine in 
defence of Hadfield, who shot at George III. It was equally 


distinguished for its eloquence, and for the broad, compre- | 











hensive, and, at the same time, discriminating view, which 
it took of the subject of criminal insanity. If our space would 
admit we should gladly make some extracts from it; but as it 
is, we must content ourselves with recording the fact that 
after hearing the evidence of several eminent medical men, 
Chief Justice Tindal, before whom the case was tried, 
directed the prisoner to be acquitted on the ground of 
insanity. An admirable report of Mr. Cockburn’s speech 
appeared in the Morning Chronicle of the day but one after 
the trial, and this at once established his position in the front 
rank of the advocates of his day. 

At the general election of 1847, Mr. Cockburn was returned 
to Parliament as member for the borough of Southampton, of 
which town he had been Recorder for some years. He professed 
advanced Liberal principles, and gave them a steady support 
by his votes; but during the first two or three years he sat in 
the House of Commons he did not take any prominent part in 
the debates of thatassembly. He was too prudent, and perhaps 
he was too well aware of the prejudices which are readily 
excited against legal politicians, to press forward obtrusively. 
He therefore contented himself with speaking briefly on profes- 
sional subjects, and with giving a steady but modest support 
to measures of law reform. In 1850, however, the opportunity 
for which he had so patiently waited at last arrived. The 
House of Lords having passed a resolution censuring the con- 
duct of Lord Palmerston, in supporting by an armed demon- 
stration certain claims of British subjects against the Govern- 
ment of Greece, Mr. Roebuck, by a formal motion, challenged 
the opinion of the House of Commons, not only on this par- 
ticular act, but on the whole course and tenour of the noble 
Lord’s foreign policy. The debate, as we have already said, 
was one of the most memorable in our recent Parliamentary 
annals. The fate of the Ministry depended upon it, and every 
eminent speaker on both sides took part in it. As we glance 
over the pages of “ Hansard,” it is indeed impossible not to 
feel how many eminent men the House of Commons has lost 
since then, and how imperfectly their places have been supplie 1. 
Peel, Palmerston, Graham, Sidney Herbert, Cobden, Henry 
Drummond, and Sir R. Inglis figured prominently on this 
discussion, and all are now gone. On the second night of the 
debate, Lord Palmerston delivered that marvellous speech, in 
which (as we happen to know from those who were present at 
the time), without a note or a paper to assist his memory, he 
reviewed and defended his whole career as Foreign Secretary, 
“while (to use Mr. Gladstone’s words) from the dusk of one day 
until the dawn of the next, the British House of Commons, 
crowded as it was, hung upon his lips.” On the next night, 
Mr. Gladstone himself followed with a scarcely less remarkable 
reply, in the course of which he pointedly referred to what he 
called a “ sneer” (in point of fact a cry of “ oh!”) which one 
of his arguments elicited from the honourable and learned 
member for Southampton. Mr. Cockburn was not slow to 
take up the challenge; at the close of the right hon. gentle- 
man’s address he moved the adjournment of the debate. It is, 
indeed, well understood that he had intended to speak, and it is 
said that he had been expressly asked to do se by the Govern- 
ment, in consequence of the disinclination of the then law officers 
to take any part in a discussion in which, to say the trath, 
neither of them were qualified to shine. But the personal 
allusion of Mr. Gladstone was probably not without its effect 
in imparting a tone of unusual severity and even bitterness 
to his strictures on the right hon. gentleman’s speech. Be that 
as it may, there can be no doubt that the address of Mr. 
Cockburn was one of the main features of even this great 
debate. To those who read it now it may seem somewhat 
overcharged with invective and declamation. But these quali- 
ties were not out of place in the crisis of a party conflict; and 
no one can deny that they were abundantly accompanied by 
close reasoning, by keen irony and sarcasm, by high eloquence, 
and by real power and vigour of language. Any notice of Sir 
Alexander Cockburn would be incomplete which did not give 
some idea of his style and power as an orator, and we do not 
know how we can do this better than by giving an extract from 
this speech. Replying to those who condemned Lord Palmer- 
ston’s moral intervention on behalf of the Italians and 


Hungarians, he said, in words to which subsequent events have 
given a prophetic character :— 


“Have you no sympathies for the Italian people? Can you not 
recall the eminent greatness and glory of the people—their medisoval 
splendour—their renown in arts and arms and all those imperishable 
monuments of human greatness which they have reared? Do these 


_ things not touch your hearts? Have you no sympathy for the people 


—if they who for so many years have been degraded under the leaden 
rule of Austria thought that at last the day of their regeneration 
had arrived, and the establishment of that nationality which in their 
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dreams they had pictured as rivalling the glories of ancient times— 

have you no sympathy for these men? Do you prefer that Radetsky, 

with his Teutonic hordes, shall pillage their homes, and drive the best 

and noblest of their sons to those horrible dungeons, those carceri du 

rissimé which have already filled Europe with horror, and turned that 

which was wont to be the garden of the world into a desolate wilder- 

ness and a desert? Are your sympathies with Austria against Hun- 

gary—that noble people who possessed a constitution as ancient as 

your own—whose nationality was secured to them by treaty upon 

treaty—who raised Austria at a time when that State was almost 
prostrate under a combination of the Powers that sought the dis- 

memberment of the empire, but who are now sought to be absolutely 
merged in the Austrian empire, and to become a subordinate portion 
of the Austrian people? They said, we have our own laws and con- 
stitution—we have sworn to preserve them inviolate—we have before 
drawn our swords for you in the time of mutual peril—we must now 
draw them in our own defence. This was the people whom Austria 
attempted to put down ; but she bad no power to put down that gallant 
population. But there did at last come the intervention of the bar- 
barous hordes of Russia, and your sympathies are for the butcheries 
of Haynau—for his military executions—for his scourging of women ; 
your sympathies are for those things because you say that order is 
restored. The hon. and learned gentleman the member for Abingdon 
fancies in his ingenuity that he can change things by changing names, 
but he is marvellously mistaken. Tyranny, absolutism, despotism, do 
not change their character because you call them order. Liberty, 
freedom, constitutional rights, do not change their character because 
you call them Republicanism. No, sir; these things will not deceive 
the people of England. The cause is the cause of civilization and 
humanity all over the world. The question is, whether you will have 
absolutism on the one hand, or constitutional government and freedom 
on the other; and do not flatter yourselves that because for atime a 
despotic government has prevailed—because order, as you call it, is 
restored in Europe—because the spirit of Hungarian liberty has been 
extinguished in the blood of the best and noblest of her sons—do not 
fancy that such a state of things istolast. There is not a drop of the 
blood that has been spilt that does not call to Heaven for vengeance, 
The generation that is to come, whose fathers have been gibbeted, 
and whose mothers have been scourged—they will yet avenge those 
atrocities. And you who complain of intemperance—you who com- 
plain that her Majesty’s Government has interfered in this case and 
in that—what do you say to the intervention of Russia—what do you 
say to the intervention of France? Who extinguished the liberties 
and constitutional rights of Hangary? Russia. Who restored the 
old, worn out, and effete Government of the Pope and his conclave of 
cardinals at Rome? France. What right have Russia and France 
to take umbrage at the noble lord because he has interfered in favour 
of constitutional liberty, while they interfered in favour of arbitrary 
power? I have now disposed of these three instances of intervention, 
and I say, after all the abuse that has been heaped on the noble 
lord on account of them, they come to nothing. They have not 
imperilled the peace or the prosperity of the country.” 


This speech was an immense success. It was cheered to the 
echo by the Liberals; and when the speaker sat down the most 
eminent members of his party rushed to congratulate him upon 
his brilliant advocacy of their cause. On the morning of the 
28th June the Ministry obtained a majority of forty-five, and 
on the 12th July following a new writ was moved for the borough 
of Southampton in consequence of Sir Alexander Cockburn’s 
acceptance of the office of Solicitor-General. He, at any rate, 
had no reason to complain of the ingratitude of men in office; 
but then he had served and aided a man who was never un- 
grateful in his life. In the following year he became Attorney- 
General, on Sir J. Romilly’s appointment to the Mastership of 
the Rolls. 

Sir Alexander Cockburn remained in the House of Commons 
until 1856, when he became Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, 
on the death of Sir John Jervis. It cannot, however, be said 
that his subsequent political career at all realized the promise 
of the speech in which he won his spurs. His style was some- 
what too rhetorical for the ordinary debates of the House; his 
interest in its proceedings appeared to languish under the 
pressure of his professional avocations; and it is certain that 


on at least two occasions he grievously disappointed the ex- | 
pectations which were entertained of him. During the Crimean | 


war he held the Government brief, so to speak, in the debate 
on the enlistment of soldiers in the United States, and in the 
discussion upon Mr. Whiteside’s motion in reference to the non- 
relief of Kars. On both occasions he was comparatively feeble 


for Dublin University did uot rouse him to any display of vigour 
or eloquence, and the general impression at the time was that 
he had hardly taken the trouble to do more than “cram” the 
case which had been prepared for him by some one whom he 
had employed to “ devil” the Blue-book. 





—— 


It is perhaps not surprising that this should have been the 
case; for his practice at the Bar was at this time very 
onerous. Other men have indeed had a larger amount of busi- 
ness; and we must add that so far as the ordinary average run 
of Nisi Prius cases go, other men have done their work better. 
There is evidently an element of sluggishness in his mind until 
it is thoroughly roused and interested by some subject on which 
it fastens. Now actions on bills of exchange, or charter-parties, 
or policies of insurance, did not supply this stimulus; and on 
questions towhich they gave rise Sir F. Thesiger(Lord Chelmsford), 
who was his principal rival, was a far safer and more reliable 
advocate. But in cases where some general interest or prin- 
ciple was at stake; where some great wrong was to be exposed 
or prevented; or where any question of science arose, Sir 
Alexander Cockburn was “ head and shoulders ” above all his 
competitors. Nothing could be finer as displays of forensic 
eloquence than his addresses on these rare and fortunate 
occasions. Although short in stature, a penetrating and ex- 
pressive eye gave dignity, force, and weight to his presence. 
A voice of marvellous range and singular beauty of tone was 
managed with the most exquisite address, and imparted effect 
to the expression of every emotion and sentiment. Pathos, 
indignation, sarcasm were all at his command; and, perhaps, 
the only quality in which he was strikingly deficient was the 
sense and power of humour. It would have been difficult to excel 
him in the art of clear, rapid, lucid statement of complicated 
facts, and he was certainly entitled to rank amongst the greatest 
advocates of his own or any other day for boldness, vigour, and 
comprehensive grasp of argument. He was not indeed so 
skilful as many men of far inferior intellectual powers, in the 
dexterous management of a doubtful case; and there was an 
occasional want of readiness. He was an admirable cross- 
examiner when the object was to compel an admission of the 
logical inferences arising from a given set of facts, but he 
was by no means so successful in extorting the truth from 
an unwilling or dishonest witness. Our space will not 
allow us to do more than mention a few of the most im- 
portant cases in which he appeared; but those who wish to 
form an adequate estimate of his powers cannot do better than 
peruse any good report of the cases of the Bishop of Exeter 
v. Latimer (in which he was counsel for a newspaper pro- 
prietor who was charged with libelling the Bishop); of 
Achilli v. Newman (in which he was for Dr. Newman); of 
Heywood v. the Earl of Sefton and another (in which he was 
counsel for the son and heir-at-law of a great Lancashire 
proprietor, who had been disinherited by his father); and, 
although last not least, the well-known trial of William Palmer 
for murder. His conduct of the prosecution in the latter case 
was one of his greatest as it was also one of his last achieve- 
ments at the Bar. Nothing could be more perfect than his 
mastery of the numerous and difficult scientific questions which 
were raised in the course of the fourteen days which it lasted ; 
and of his reply on the case for the defence it was well said at 
the time that “it was one of the noblest combinations of 
logic and rhetoric that was ever heard at the English bar.” 
According to an anecdote which was current at the time, the 
prisoner, in his own peculiar fashion, paid an equally unequivocal 
compliment to the ability of the counsel who convicted him. 
Leaning over the dock immediately after the verdict had been 
delivered, he remarked to an intimate friend, “It’s the riding 
that has done it, Jack.” 

Sir Alexander Cockburn held the office of Chief Justice of 
the Common Pleas until the elevation of Lord Campbell to the 
Woolsack in 1859, made way for his promotion to the higher 
dignity of head of the Queen’s Bench and Lord Chief Justice 
of England. As a judge he has performed his duties to the 
satisfaction of the profession; although it cannot be said that 
his learning as a lawyer is at all on a par with his eloquence 
as an advocate. In Banco he is, in fact, somewhat over- 
shadowed by one of his colleagues. But, on the other hand, 
there is no judge on the bench who is superior to him when 
sitting at Nisi Prius. His summings-up in great cases are 
masterpieces of judicial eloquence; nor can anything be more 
perfect than the skill and impartiality with which he can submit 
to a jury a mass of complicated facts or contradictory evidence. 
It is hardly necessary to say to those who have ever entered 
his court that in point of dignity, of patience, of courtesy to 


| those who practise before him, and of calmness and serenity 


of temper, he affords a model which it would be well if some 


and commonplace. Even the tempestuous oratory of the member | of his brethren would imitate. Although it is not likely that 


_ he will ever be called upon like some of his predecessors to 


defend the liberties of Englishmen against the encroachments 
of power, his recent charge to the grand jury at the Central 
Criminal Court in reference to martial law, may. well assure us 
that, if the occasion presented itself, he would not be wanting 
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in the adequate discharge of the highest duty which a Lord 
Chief Justice of England can be called upon to perform. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE INNS OF CHANCERY AND LAW LECTURES. 
T0 THE EDITOR OF THE “* LONDON REVIEW.” 


Sm,—I have read with some attention the letter of your 
correspondent, “ J. E.,” in your last number upon the subject 
of the present position of the Inns of Chancery ; and as I belong 
to a body to whom the use to be made of these inns is of con- 
siderable importance, perhaps you will allow me a little space 
in your columns to suggest a way in which the hall at least of 
one of these societies might be turned to considerable advan- 
tage. I do not know whether you are aware of the clumsy 
arrangements under which the students of the Inns of Court 
now receive their professional instruction. There are five 
gentlemen called “ Readers,” who deliver lectures upon different 
branches of the law, and one of whom is appointed by each of 
the Inns of Court. The Middle Temple provides a Reader upon 
Civil Law and Jurisprudence ; the Inner Temple, a Reader upon 
the Common Law; Lincoln’s Inn, a Reader upon Equity ; 
Gray’s Inn, a Reader upon the law of Real Property; and 
the Council of Legal Education, a Reader upon Constitu- 
tional Law and Legal History. Each of the Readers 
derives from his position an income of about £500 a 
year, for about cighteen weeks during the winter and 
spring months delivers his public lectures in the hall 
of the society which has appointed him, and holds certain 
private classes also in the hall, or in an adjoining room. 
Every Bar student on entering his Inn of Court pays a sum 
of five guineas for public lectures; and if he chooses to 
avail himself of the private classes of the Readers, he may 
do so on payment of an additional five guineas. This sum 
entitles the student to attend all the lectures and classes, 
or as many of them as he chooses; and as an attendance at the 
lectures and classes of at least two of the Readers is one of the 
means by which a man may qualify for his call to the Bar, it 
follows that a very large number of students avail themselves of 
the instruction. The arrangements, however, which the Council 
of Legal Education or the authorities of the different Inns 
have made for the delivery of the lectures and the holding of 
the classes, instead of facilitating students, seem to have but 
one object, that of creating as much inconvenience as 
possible. Suppose a student of the Middle Temple is 
attending these lectures and classes. At ten o’clock he goes to 
the Benchers’ reading-room in Lincoln’s Inn, and after he has 
heard a lecture of an hour’s duration there, he finds it neces- 
sary to pass his time as best he can until a quarter to twelve 
o'clock, when he has to trudge through the mud to either Gray’s 
Inn, to the real property law class, or to the Inner Temple, 
to the common law class. From one until two o’clock time 
again hangs heavy on his hands, until he goes to the public 
lecture at Lincoln’s Inn or Gray’s Inn, and from three o’clock 
until a quarter to four he is again in the streets, and finishes 
a half-wasted day by attending the equity class at Lincoln’s 
Inn, or the civil law class at the Middle Temple. During 
these intervals the student has no place in which he can read, 
as the time is generally too short for a visit to the library 
of his Inn, and those of the other Inns are closed to all 
except their own members. I think these facts will have 
disclosed a want which the Inns of Chancery might con- 
veniently supply. If one of those halls, which stand 
about midway between Lincoln’s Inn, Gray’s Inn, and the 
two Temple societies, were converted into a lecture-room, with 
& waiting-room and a library in which the students could read 
and receive their instruction, it would be a great boon to those 
who are preparing to enter the legal profession, and the public 
would be no loser. Buildings that are now comparatively use- 
less might be turned to good account, and the students could 
devote to study those hours and half-hours which are now spent 
in perambulations up and down Chancery-lane and in perilous 
charges across Fleet-street and Holborn, “J. BE.” may perhaps 
see an objection to my scheme in the circumstance that it 
would confer some advantages upon the Inns of Court, but 
although I do not presume to take upon myself the defence of 
the management of those societies, I am inclined to think that 
their governing bodies will not be found much worse than those 
of other voluntary establishments. 


Iam, &c., 
Oct. 23, 1867. A Bar Srvpenr. 











WOMEN PRINTERS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ LONDON REVIEW.” 


Sir,—May I be permitted to make a few remarks on the 
paragraph in your Jast number with reference to the employ- 
ment of women as compositors in a printing-office P 

You state that, in your opinion, printing-offices “ are not at 
all adapted for women,” and as a practical man I cannot agree 
with you. In the office of a country newspaper, edited by me, 
young girls have been employed as compositors for some 
years past, with great success; for they do the work quite as 
well, more cheaply, and learn the business in less time, than 
men or boys. The objection you raise on physical grounds does 
not apply, because females are not required to “ make up,” but 
are employed only in type-setting, correcting, and distributing, 
for all of which their nimble, delicate fingers are well suited. 
The objection on moral grouhds is easily obviated by the over- 
seer sifting the copy to be set, and giving what might be ques- 
tionable to the men. In most towns, I believe, women or 
young girls are employed as compositors, and there are about 
400 female compositors in London alone. How our surplus 
female population shall be employed, with profit to themselves 
and advantage to the community at large, is a very importaut 
question; and unstinted encouragement should be given to 
those who strive, and credit accorded to those who have striven, 
to solve it. In America women are extensively employed as 
compositors—and why should they not be so in England P 

To Miss Faithfall a large debt of gratitude is owing from 
all those women who have, who are now, or who may be em- 
ployed at case, for having pointed out and tested satisfactorily 
the means of earning their bread so respectably. The office in 
Farringdon-street, founded by her, is a success; the present 
proprietorhas managed it admirably; and, doubtless, he will take 
care that henceforth no work is executed by the young women 
under his charge that is unfitted forthem. And he will be the 
more careful of course, because the notoriety his office has 
attained, as one mainly for the employment of women, should 
be a guarantee that only work suitable for women to be engaged 
on is undertaken by him. 

The Daily News of this morning announces that he has 
relinquished printing the publication Miss Faithfull protested 
against, and too much praise cannot be given to him for so 
proper a step, taken as it must be at some sacrifice. I trast 
the public will testify its appreciation of his conduct in a practical 
manner. Yours very faithfully, 


Oct, 24. S. R. Townsuenp Mayer. 


(Mr. Mayer evidently is under a misapprehension when he 
states that we entertain any opinion adverse to the employ- 
ment of women in printing-offices. “The Tatler” in his 
literary jottings expresses not the views to which the Lonpon 
Review is committed, but his own individual opinions.— 
Ep. L. B.] 








MR. ALFRED WIGAN. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ LONDON REVIEW.” 


Sir,—In the excellent article on Mr. Alfred Wigan (No. 
III. * Men of Mark”), the writer says, “ He was, if we mistake 
not, the original Chateau-Renard ”—or, rather, M. de Chateau- 
Renaud, in which character he appeared on the production of 
“The Corsican Brothers ” at the Princess’s Theatre, Februa 
24, 1852, the drama having been first played at the ThéAtre 
Historique, August 10, 1850, with Mr. Fechter in the chief 
character. It is worthy of notice that Miss Carlotta Leclereq 
sustained the minor part of Coralie, one of the three ladies of 
the ballet in the English representation of the famous drama, 
which was adapted for Mr. Kean by Mr. Boucicault. Mr. 
Wigan’s successor in the part of Chateau-Renaud was Mr. 
Walter Lacy, who was no copyist of his predecessor, either in 
costume or stage “ business.” The writer of the article has not 
alluded to Mr. Wigan’s superb acting in pure burlesque, as 
Sir Desperado the Dauntless, in Albert Smith’s extravaganza 
of “The Alhambra,” produced at the Princess’s Theatre, on 
Easter Monday, April 21, 1851. The scene in which he, 
together with Mr. and Mrs. Keeley (as Sir Rupert the Ready 
and Sir Toby the Timorous) appeared, dressed as street acro* 
bats, and performed “ the acrobatic evolutions of the Bounding 
Bricks of Babylon,” was one of those perfect gems of acting 
which will long maintain their place in the playgoer’s memory. 
The intense gravity with which Messrs. Keeley and Wigan 
produced two chairs, and, after elaborate reparations and 
posturings to “the Grecian statues” music, Imly sat upon 
them, was one of the most delicious bits. burlesque ever 
witnessed. Then followed these lines :— 
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Wigan.—* Come, give us a back-at, that’s the time of day! 
Tuck in your twopenny! all right ? 
Keeley. 


Yes! 
Wigan. 7 


Play! 
Upon which, to the music of “ Dusty Bob,” Mr. Wigan jumped 
over Mr. Keeley’s back, and the two struck attitudes of the 
ultra-acrobatic kind. The Adelphi drama referred to by your 
contributor, in which Mr. Wigan had the part of a sans-culotte, 
was entitled “ Genevieve,” and was produced at the Adelphi in 
the early summer of 1853. The “ readings” of Mr. and Mrs. 
Alfred Wigan, in the provinces and at the houses of the 
nobility, may also be mentioned among their many successes. 


Tam, &c., Rusticvs. 








“ PROMETHEUS BOUND.” 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ LONDON REVIEW.” 


Srr,—I have every reason to be satisfied with the treatment 
I have received from your reviewer as to my translation of the 
above work ; but will you excuse my noticing an erratum in 
the last extract (13 lines from the bottom of the page)? where 
the verse should run,— 


* Beyond the peaks that only with the stars commune.” 


The omission of the italicized word renders the passage metri- 
cally deficient, and in my view, though I may be wrong, 
prevents it from fully interpreting the word dorpoyeirovac. 
May I venture further on the suggestion, that the intro- 
duction of quantitative metres in English literature demands 
now (since it has been so ably commenced by our Poet 
Laureate) the aid and exertions of good readers as well as 
good workers? I have myself found passages well received 
when I have read them in private circles, which have appeared 
flat or measureless when I have lent the manuscript to perhaps 
the very same persons. I do not mean that the reading of 
this kind of verse need be move artificial or conventional than 
that of ordinary English rhythms. I know this view is held 
by men who have deservedly acquired much influence and 
authority in classical criticism; but I cannot help believing 
they have fallen into much exaggeration. But there is one 
kind of artificial utterance to wnlearn, and another to learn, 
though each may be of small extent for good composition, 
before the practised reader of accentual rhythms can be a 
thorough reader of trimetres or even of the far easier 
hexameter. I am, Sir, yours respectfally, 


C. B. Caytey. 








FINE ARTS. 


MUSIC. 


TueEre has been but little calling for special comment in the 
musical transactions of the past two or three weeks ; the Covent 
Garden concerts terminating this (Saturday) evening, have included 
the usual “ classical” nights, at which most of the great masters 
have received such partial illustration as can be afforded by the 
selection of a few pieces for the first portion of a programme, the 
remainder of which is of the usual ad captandum character. The 
two new singers recently brought forward at these concerts, 
Madame Agatha States and Mr. Vernon Rigby, have been fairly 
successful, and we may probably have further and better opportu- 
nity of judging of their capability and merit. The theatre is 
expected to re-open next month with a performance of Offenbach’s 
successful new comic opera, “ La Grande Duchesse de Gerolstein,” 
which is running a triumphant career through France and Germany. 
It contains some extremely pretty music, mostly in light dance 
rhythm, and with much of the true Auber sparkle. 

The short season of Italian opera, tocommence at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre on Monday next, will include most of the principal 
singers of the regular season, and will also bring forward Malle. 
Clara Doria (a daughter of our excellent composer, Mr. John 
Barnett), who has been very successful in Italy ; and, recently, in 
her performances with Mr. Mapleson’s company at Dublin. Malle. 
Kellogg, too, from New York, of whom report speaks highly, is to 
make her first appearance here on Saturday next, November 2. 

With next week, winter music will begin in earnest, and Novem- 
ber will bring with it the resumption of the great concerts of the 
Sacred Harmonic and National Choral Societies at Exeter Hall— 
the Monday Popular Concerts—and various features of special 
interest at the Crystal Palace Concerts, which have lately dealt 
rather with repetitions than with novelties. 

On December 12, a concert of extraordinary interest will be 

iven by Mr. Barnby, at St. James’s Hall, consisting entirely of 
endelssohn’s music, and introducing, for the first time in this 
country, his great “ Reformation Symphony,” composed in 1830, 
and only once heard in Germany, since when it has been sealed up 
in manuscript, and, with many other of his posthumous composi- 





tions, withheld from the public by the composer's executors until | 





now. The greatest interest is felt in the musical world at this forth- 
coming production of a work to which its composer attached much 
importance, and which was composed at a period subsequent to 
the date of some of his acknowledged masterpieces. At the concert 
referred to, some new “ Lieder ohne Wérte” will also be performed 
for the first time. These works will be published by the firm of 
Messrs. Novello, Ewer, & Co., a recent fusion of two eminent 
London music-publishing houses. 








THE LONDON THEATRES. 


THE new Queen’s Theatre, Long Acre, late St. Martin’s Hall, a 
long semi-official description of which was given by us a week or 
two ago, was opened on Thursday night under the management of 
Mr. Alfred Wigan. No one who wishes well to the drama, and is 
glad to see theatres in the hands of cultivated gentlemen (to use 
the slang of the Arnold sect) instead of potboys, prize-fighters, and 
Jew bill-discounters, can desire anything but success for sucha 
venture. Those who like ourselves have agitated for new theatres 
and new managers, have had two principal objects in view—the 
reduction of rents to lessees, and the reduction of prices to the 
public. These objects, we say it with regret, are not much for- 
warded at the opening of this new theatre, but competition in time 
will unquestionably lead to something less than six-shilling stalls 
and four thousand pound annual rentals. The new Queen’s Theatre 
has been fitted up in a rather severe classical style, more remarkable 
for correctness of drawing than for a conventional warmth of 
colouring. There are no projections—no figures in relief, which is 
perhaps wise in a place exposed to much dust, but we think the 
wall paintings might have smacked less of the Crystal Palace fine- 
art courts and the schools of design. The drama is a more or 
less conventional entertainment, and audiences are more or less 
conventional, and it is not wise to be too peculiar and original in 
fitting up a playhouse. The chief requirement in the audience 
part of a theatre is a pleasant but not distracting effect, which 
satisfies the eye when the curtain is down, and is a contrast to the 
stage decorations when the curtain is up. A theatre fitted up in 
the Louis XIV. style, like the small theatre at Versailles, would 
kill the scenes, but there is a medium between the luxury of a par- 
ticular age and the coldness of a Greek style imported from a hot 
climate, and not generally suited toa northern city. The architect 
of the New Queen’s, Mr. C. J. Phipps, has ingeniously contrived 
to build a theatre greater in seating capacity, so it is stated, than 
the Lyceum, the Adelphi, or the Princess’s, within the bounds of a 
hall which at first sight, seemed only adapted to contain a house of 
the third size—like the Olympic. The four main walls, and much 
of the old vestibule, have been left standing, and much of the 
capacity of the house has been obtained by raising the roof at the 
west end of the old casing to get a greater incline for the gallery. 
All the seats are well placed towards the stage, and no person, in 
any part of the house, either dustman or aristocrat, be pre- 
vented from seeing the entertainment. by strange curves and inter- 
vening columns. Much of the pit is carried under the dress-circle, 
which gives the house asmall spnerenen. The exits and entrances 
are well arranged, the house being nearly detached. The stage 
looks a little squat, but is large enough for all dramas and comedies, 
and has the advantage of being compact and well closedin. In 
size it is as large as the stages of most central London theatres, 
with the exception of Drury Lane and the Lyceum. The prevail- 
ing colours in the house are sage green—the colour of the box and 
lobby paper ; and amber—the colour of the draperies. 

The chief attraction of the opening night, after the theatre itself, 
was a five-act play by Mr. Charles Reade, called “ The Double 
Marriage.” We have had “ The Double Amour,” “The Double 
Dealer,” “The Double Deceit,” “ The Double Deception,” “ The 
Double Disguise,” “ The Double Disappointment,” “ The Double 
Distress,” “The Double Falsehood,’ “The Double Gallant,” 
“The Double Mistake,” “‘ The Double Perplexity,” “The Double 
Stratagem,” and “ The Double Marriage”—the latter a not very 
successful tragedy by Beaumont and Fletcher. Mr. Charles Reade’s 
“ Double Marriage” is founded on his novel of “ White Lies,” first 
published in the London Journal, which novel was founded on a 
five-act drama by M. Auguste Maquet, called “Le Chateau de 
Grantier,” first produced in Paris at the Gaité Theatre in 1852. As 
this drama was scarcely concluded when we went to press on 
Friday morning, we must reserve our analysis of its writing and 
story, the acting and other features of the performance, until next 
wee 

A new farce in two acts, of French extraction, “Tf I Had 
a Thousand a Year,” has been produced this week at the Olympic, 
the adapter being Mr. J. M. Morton. Its chief novelty is its 
morality, and the principal character—a dissatisfied Government 
clerk, who speculates unsuccessfully but very pleasantly on the 
Bourse—is represented with sufficient vivacity by Mr. Charles 
Mathews to secure the toleration of the audience. Farce-writing 
appears to be at a very low ebb. 

A new four-act play, by Mr. Watts Phillips, called “ Maud’s 
Peril,” which is founded on a story by M. Charles de Bernard, 
entitled “ L’Innocence d’un Forgat,” was produced at the Adelphi 
on Wednesday night with a moderate amount of success. The 
play belongs to that French criminal class which mixes up senti- 
ment with heroes like those who figure in our Newgate Calendar, 
and it is to the exceptional force imparted to a character of this 
kind—the forcat of the story—the returned convict of the play— 
by Mr. G. Belmore, that the author owes much of the applause 
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bestowed upon his work. The drama in many parts is weak and 
repulsive, and Mavd, who gives it its title, sinks into the 
rank of a secondary character, although represented by Miss 
Herbert. In framing this piece for the Adelphi stage, Mr. 
Watts Phillips doubtless had in view those dramas of blood. 
crime, and excitement, which gained the Old Adelphia reputation 
in town and country, and in elaborating the part of the returned 
convict called Toby Taperloy, he doubtless wished to fit Mr. Ben- 
jamin Webster with a character in which he could repeat 
many of those effects that were so successful in the Softy. 
This character, ho-vever, is now given to Mr. G. Belmore, an 
actor who has more of the tragi-comic force of the late 
Frederick Robson than any performer at present on the stage. 
Mr. Belmore has power, passion, humour, and a certain amount 
of pathos, not altogether unforced, at his command, though 
he has not the rich flexible voice of his great model. His reputation 
in parts of this kind was first made at the Princess’s as the Softy 
in a version of “ Aurora Floyd,” and was confirmed at Sadler's 
Wells as Wegg in a version of Mr. Dickens’s last novel, called “The 
Golden Dustman.” As a farce-actor Mr. Belmore is more or less 
conventional, though funny, and it is in low characters who revel in 
strong speech and strong feeling, the Bill Sykes’ order of tragedy, 
that Mr. Belmore shows the full measure of his ability. He is not 
free from a number of excesses which will doubtless be modified by 
time and experiencc—he has contracted a habit of looking on the 
ground—which may be natural in some characters, but not in all— 
and his make-up, though artistic, is a little exaggerated. To 
counterbalance these defects he has undoubted power as a tragi- 
comic actor ; whatever he does, whether great or small, is imme- 
diately brought into prominence and, his Toby in this piece is 
unquestionably the central feature. The story of “ Maud’s Peril” 
may be told in a few words. Maud is a young lady married, 
for family reasons, to a middle-aged baronet under the 
belief that a lover who ses her heart is dead. The 
lover is not dead, and on his unexpected return renews 
his suit in a half-sentimental way, and compromises Maud 
in the eyes of her husband. Maud walks in her sleep, and speaks 
of this lover and an interview she has had with him in a way 
which compromises her still further. Her husband, an old man 
with an Italian power of vengeance, overhears this supposed dis- 
closure, and resolves to murder the lover. He selects as his instru- 
ment the returned convict, who has obtained employment in his 
family, and is known to be a thief and a vagabond. The convict 
is tempted by the sight of gold to murder his employer instead, 
and the old man, supposed to be mortally wounded, still retains his 
love of vengeance, and denounces the lover as his murderer. Circum- 
stances favourthis accusation, and the young manis only saved at last 


by the capture and confession of the convict. The old man dies of | 


disease of the heart, excitement, or dramatic necessity—the lover 
is not seen, but is chee to be taking his trial in a neighbouring 
court of law, and the audience are left to suppose that Maud 
will be rewarded for her fidelity to her husband by a second 
and more happy marriage with her lover. The “peril” of 
Maud—the scene in which she is accidentally shut up with her 
lover in an old abbey at night—is the weakest part of the 
piece, and the strongest part is the third act, which contains the 
sleep-walking and murder scenes. Messrs. Grieve & Sons have 
given the drama some excellent and really beautiful scenery, which 
was far too coldly received by the audience. Mr. Webster has 
honourably redeemed his character as a stage-manager. The old 
husband was sensibly and at times forcibly played by Mr. Billington, 
whose chief fault was that he looked too benevolent for the part. 
Miss Herbert was handsome and statuesque as Maud, but her 
ladylike self-possession seems to be degenerating into trickery. She 
must rely upon something more intellectual than the lime-light or 
graceful attitudes in graceful dresses against chairs and tables. In 
this branch of her art she is almost equalled by Miss 
Amy Sheridan, who played a small part in this piece. Mr. 
Ashley, a good actor, is hardly romantic enough in style end 
oe for the lover; and Mrs. Billington acted with 
feeling and discretion as a housekeeper. The drama was not very 
warmly received throughout, though there was a call for the author 
at the end. The repulsive character of the old husband—repulsive 
without strength—had much to do with this reception. The audience 
were more than usually critical—a very good quality, but not 
always discriminating. “Mr. Belmore’s finest scene—the struggles 
of a not altogether abandoned nature on the eve of an attempt to 
commit murder in the face of an overwhelming temptation—a 
scene finer than any “ legitimate ” tragedy at present bein r- 
Ritiovn received with : “4 hisses. Of course, Mr. Phelps’s 
rmance with the daggers in Ma 
have been d by the same bediaete, re ne ae 
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SCIENTIFIC JOTTINGS. 


The Pascal-Newton controversy seems to be ab i 
minable ; at least, M. Chasles is quite irrepressible. “hes eced 
ing of the yore J on tae last, 21st, the 
aken up. etter was from Sir David Brew i 
of course, M. Chasles replied. Sir David thinks it highly sage 
bable that two monarchs should have considered questions Sade 
as those referred to in the supposed letter of James II. to Newton 
and in that of Newton to Louis XIV. At the date of the lette: 


question was again . 
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of James II. the king would have been occupied in preparations for 
his descent upon Ireland, which took place in February, 1689, and 
would not have been disposed to consider the subject of Newton's 
and Huyghen’s correspondence. Again, it is known that Newton 
was a political adversary of James, and it is therefore improbable 
that any communication existed between them. To these objections 
M. Chasles replied that he could produce numerous letters show 
the interest taken in scientific questions both by Louis XIV. an 
James II.; in one of these letters to Newton, James is said to refer 
to the political opposition of Newton. M. Chasles thinks that it 
would show a greater desire for truth on the part of the English 
savants if, instead of searching for difficulties, they were carefully 
to examine the portion of the Desmaizeaux MSS. collection now in 
England. ; 

Herr Waltenhofen has proposed a new and precise method of 
ascertaining what is known to physicists as the “ resistance” of 
galvanic chains, The details of the process are too mathematical 
for further notice here. : 

Signor De Luca and Signor Panceri have published some 
interesting researches on the chemistry of the saliva of the curious 
mollusk, Doliwm galea. These physiologists have discovered that 
the peculiar solvent action of the secretion of Dolium is due to the 

resence of sulphuric acid. This is a very singular fact, if true. 

he existence of so large a pre of free sulphuric acid as 
three per cent. is very remarkable. The more so, as the acid has 
never before been found in the fluids of these animals. 

At the late Pharmaceutical Conference Mr. Stoddart read a 
most instructive paper on the subject of the microscope in crystal- 
lographic investigations. Mr. Stoddart tried to show that a mere 
chemical examination of a substance was of little value, since it 
gave no indication of how the several constituent elements were 
combined. He gave an illustration of the value of the microscope to 
the chemist, by showing that in the examination of animal secretions 
no less than seven different substances could be detected in a few 
minutes, by applying the tests to a drop of the secretion placed 
under the microscope, and watching and noting the form of the 
crystals then formed. : 

The volcanic eruption which took place in the island of Terceira, 
near the Azores, and to which we referred some time since, has 
now ceased. The only indications of terrestrial disturbance are the 
bubbles of gas which continually rise above the surrounding water. 
This gas has been collected and examined by M. Fouqué, who finds 
it to contain a large proportion of oxygen, and hardly a trace of 
carbonic acid, 

M. Kekulé has presented to the Royal Academy of Belgium a 
splendid memoir, in which he continues and criticises the re- 
searches of M. Swartz on the derivatives of Itaconic acid and its 
isomers, The memoir is too long for an abstract, but it deserves 
the careful attention of workers in the field of organic chemistry. 
Apart from the special interest of the subject, its treatment by 
one of the most philosophic chemists of the age gives it a high value. 

M. Lemaire continues his investigation upon the miasmata pro- 
ceeding from the vapour of respiration and from the skin of man. 
His observations are of the highest interest, but they require further 
confirmation. He states that not only in the air which passes from 
the lungs, but also in the perspiratory fluid, he finds abundant 
indications of animal and vegetable life. The organisms discovered 
by him include various species of Bacterium Vibrio, and fungoid 
plants. Besides these he has noticed peculiar spherical or ovoid 
diaphanous bodies, which he is unable to assign to any particular 
group. 

The explorations of the Belgian bone-caverns, which have for 
some time been carried on under the direction of M. Dupont, are 
still in progress. A partial report of the discoveries made has 
been laid before the Belgian Academy, and has beer commented 
on by M. d’Onalius d’Halloy and M. van Beneden. The former con- 
siders that the results of all inquiries upon the remains in bone-caves 
go to prove the correctness of M. Dupont’s opinion that man was a 
contemporary of the mammoth. The latter says that he does not 
agree with M. Dupont in thinking that the reindeer and horse lived 
in Belgium in the savage state. He states that as all the other 
solipedes are either Asiatic or African, it is extremely unlikely 
that the horse originated in Europe. 

The general view tbat scurvy is produced by an excess of common 
salt in the blood, occasioned by a diet of salted meat exclusively, 
has received some confirmation in the experiments lately conducted 
by M. Prussak, of St. Petersburg. M. Prussak placed the web of 
a frog’s foot under the microscope, so as to observe the passage of 
the blood through the smallest blood-vessels. He then injected a 
solution of salt beneath the frog’s skin, and watched the effect on 
the vessels. He perceived that the blood corpusc'es distended the 
vessels, and gave rise to the patches of dark-coloured extravasations, 
extremely like the peculiar livid blotches seen on the skin of scor- 
butic patients, Experiments on dogs and other animals appeared 
to give the same results. It now remains to be shown why common 
salt should possess this peculiar action on the blood-vessels, Most 
probably the explanation will be found in the excessive osmosis 
which occurs owing to the increased density of the blood. 

Continuing his inquiries upon the actions of boric acid on flesh 
and albumen, Herr Briicke has discovered one or two important 
points. He finds that the boric differs from all other mineral acids 
save carbonic in its action on albumen. A solution of boric acid 
containing only 2 per cent. does not coagulate blood or milk, and 
does not produce syntonine by its action on albumen. On the con- 
trary, borate of soda, like carbonate, transforms ordinary albumen 
into precipitable albumen. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


ART-CRITICISM.* 


Wuite lamenting the decline of art which Western Europe has 
experienced within the last three centuries, it is some consolation 
to remember that there exists at the present day a greater and more 
subtle appreciation of its ancient glory than existed when that 
glory was in full radiance. It may not, indeed, be so popular, but 
it is infinitely more refined. The contadini and mercanti of 
Raphael’s time may have been more alive to the grace of his designs 
than the clodhoppers and shopmen of to-day would be to similar 
work. But the standard of excellence by which the former judged, 
was one of executive power rather than of individual sentiment, 
while the criticism of the more educated Italian in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries would probably sound primitive in the ears of a 
modern connoisseur. The truth is that, generally speaking, in the 
field of pictorial art—as well as in the field of other arts—music 
and poetry for example—the less contemporary talent we have 
among us, the keener is our relish for, and consequently our discri- 
mination of, what has gone before. The present generation may 
indeed be cited as an exception to this rule, but it must be borne in 
mind that although it has witnessed great advances in the develop- 
ment of national skill as well as of national taste, the latter has 
had to contend with an under-current of vulgarity and common- 
place invention which was unknown in the ancient world. It has 
become the business of the modern critic to point out not only 
what to admire, but what to avoid, and it is hardly necessary to 


add which is the more onerous duty of the twain. Year after | 
year our exhibitions are crowded with work which, as far as | 


mere imitation is concerned, rivals, if it does not surpass, the 
painter’s handicraft of any previous age. But judged from 
an zsthetical point of view, such work too frequently indicates a 
decadence of popular taste melancholy to contemplate. Genre 
pictures with nothing to recommend them to notice but the painful 
fidelity with which the character and habits of low life or the last 
fashionable follies in dress have been studied—crude efforts to 


realize on canvas a cheap and specious sentiment which nauseates 
by repetition—literal transcripts from scenes destitute of even the | 


elements which should inspire true art—what can the critic say of 
these? And the number of such examples is legion. But pre- 
suming that, like the author of the work before us, he restricts his 
judgment to pictures of a higher class, how wide must be the range 
of his sympathies, how accommodating the standard of his taste, 


before he can venture to offer a fair and unbiassed opinion on pro- | 


ductions so utterly remote in aim, in conception, and even in 
technical qualities, as those which hang side by side on the walls 
of the Royal Academy! It is very well to lay down or adopt 
broad principles, but there are no principles in art so broad as to 
be universally applicable to every school, or to half a dozen followers 
of a school, alike. Is mere imitation to be the end of the painter's 


efforts ? But some of the noblest of pictorial designs have been | 


deficient in this respect. Is a lofty ideal all that we desire? It 
would be impossible to attain it without a certain amount of 
executive skill. 
is the dexterous facility which does no more than suggest. A 
painter may have the correctest eye for beauty of form who is 


utterly deficient in appreciation of colour ; may revel in the hues of | 


For the motive of 
0 a a grand | fact. Of such are the rules of a principal light and a principal shadow 


a Titian and draw like the veriest tyro. 
design we are ready to forgive many technical inaccuracies, yet we 
do not fail to pay a just tribute of praise to that perfection of finish 
which is rarely accompanied, at least in our time, by originality of 
thought or vigour of style. 

The true critic will bear these facts in mind, and award his praise 


or censure as his judgment, rather than his taste, dictates. No one | 


with whom his name is familiar could suppose that in either of 
these qualities Mr. W. M. Rossetti would be wanting. There 
might, however, have been some fear that his early art-predilections, 
a his intimate association with what was once called the pre- 
Raphaelite movement, would have influenced both his taste and 
his judgment sufficiently to prevent him from taking a completely 
dispassionate and unbiassed view of work utterly opposed in style 
and sentiment to pre-Raphaelism. But if any danger ouce existed 
on this ground, it has certainly been removed by the author’s 
maturer experience. Nor is he ashamed to own how far his critical 
opinions may thus have been modified. In the preface to his 
volume he writes :— 


“A person who begins the work of criticising fine art before he is 
quite of age, and who continues the process for the sixteen years 
next ensuing would be bat ‘ writing himself down an ass’ (unless, 
indeed, he could claim to be a prodigy) were he to say that his 
opinions have undergone no modification. He must have been imma- 
ture in opinion at the age of twenty ; and to be perfectly consistent 
ever since would be to be still immature, and now by lapse of time 


myself down an ass’ in some form or other, it shall at least not be 
thus consciously nor in this form preferentially. I trust on the 
contrary that I have benefited to some extent by experience and 
reflection, and that my opinions are not now absolutely and stagnantly 
the same as they were in 1850.” 


What follows is interesting in the light which it throws not only 
on the change which the author's opinions have undergone, but 
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Is perfection of finish an admirable quality? So | 
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also in the progress of taste which has confessedly been taking 
place in England within the last ten or fifteen years. 


‘* Most persons who take a serious interest in art appear to me to 
go more or less definitely through something of this mental pro- 
gression. Their earlier chief homage is rendered to works of strong 
sentiment or expression, works which principally develop the dramatic 
or thoughtful elements of art—or to some special phase of execution, 
as perhaps brilliancy of colour or precision of representation—or even 
to some peculiarity of artistic tendency. What is here meant by the 
term peculiarity may be illustrated in a moment by contrasting 
medizeval art, which is in this sense peculiar, with Greek art which is 
unpeculiar. Gradually such persons get more and more to perceive 
that all these qualities, important and attractive as they are, do not 
constitute the central requirement, which is simply this—that a work 
professedly of fine art shall above all things fulfil this profession, be 
primarily a work of art, and that fine art. .... Such is the second 
riper stage of art connoissureship or criticism. It is, I believe, 
essentially the final and right stage.” 


This is the language of a critic who appreciates the philosophy of 


his calling. 
The first portion of Mr. Rossetti’s book devoted to “Style, Subject- 
matter, and Successes in Art” seems to have originally formed a 


series of articles in Fraser, between the years 1861 and 1864, and 





therefore at an age when the author’s experience led him to con- 
clusions more valuable to the general reader than those which had 
previously appeared from his pen. In it will be found some 
admirable comments on the progress of our English school, and on 
the general principles of the art which it represents. The next 
chapter is devoted to the “ Externals of Sacred Art,”—in other 
words, to a discussion how far the present treatment of Biblical 
subjects may be consistent with, or have an influence upon, the 
popular religious feeling of this country. It is impossible for any 
one who has thought earnestly on this subject to resist the con- 
| viction that sacred art, as it was interpreted in the Middle Ages, 

can never be permanently revived in England, or, indeed, He 
| where in civilized Christendom. The “ heilige” school of Over . 

Steinle, and others, is at best but the sickly affectation of a sentiment 
| which finds no real sympathy in national thought, whether of Pro- 
testant or Catholic Europe. Here and there, indeed, we may find 
an enthusiastic ritualist or zealous antiquary who is content with 
parodies of medizeval invention that recall the archaism, but fall 
lamentably short of the saintly grace which distinguish the designs 
of a Francia or a Perugino. But such representations, except, 
perhaps, for the purposes of ecclesiastical and decorative art, are 
distasteful to the majority of educated minds. We have lost the 
simplicity of thought which rendered them typical of our faith. 
Whether this be a right or wrong condition of mind may be a 
_ question. But it is very certain that a revival of such art under 
present circumstances can no more be hoped for than the appearance 
of a second “ Divine Comedy.” 

Passing over the “‘ Epochs of Art as represented in the Crystal 
Palace” and the “International Exhibitions,” under both of 
which heads Mr. Rossetti is excellent in his criticism and colla- 
teral remarks, we come to his essay on “ Pre-Raphaelitism,” written 
in 1851, and surprisingly full of sound thought and ingenious 
reasoning, when we remember the early age at which it must have 


_ been written. 


* The conventional rules of painting are, and must ever be, matter 
of opinion. They are not fact, but belief of the best adaptability of 


in certain definite proportions ; of the balance of colour ; and of specific 


_ forms of grouping—as the pyramidal, for instance. The faith in them 


or the like of them as imperative dogmas in art, the non-observance 
of which is heresy, has been the result of one of two causes; either 
that general opinion, and consequently that of the artists who first 
acted on and promulgated them, was in their favour, or that the public 


| taste was indoctrinated by the artists. There can be little doubt that 


the second supposition represents the true state of the case; it being 
difficult to believe that on questions of the practical management of 
nature by art, the public should have been in advance of its professors, 
or that any but floating notions, waiting to be put into shape, but in- 


_ capable of guiding, should have been abroad on the subject. We may 


assume then that the public was educated into these principles suc- 


_ cessively by their visible inflaence in renowned works on the direct 


_ authority of the painter; and that they have come down to late 
_ generations insisted upon, magnified from methodic practice perhaps 
| into tradition and formal rale, with all the additional weight derived 





* Fine Art, chiefly Contemporary; Notices Reprinted, with Revisions. By 
William Michael Rossetti, London: Macmillan, 


first from admiring disciples, then from unquestioning scholars, lastly 
from drowsy and comfortable imitators. It is so pleasant to learn 
what you have to do, instead of studying and discovering it.” 


It is no small test of the seiginnlity and valfte of Mr. Rossetti’s 
essays, that even when treating of individual works on which every 
critic has said his say, and which have long since been dismissed 
from public comment, they can be read with interest at the present 
time. We fear this would be the case with very few sigubliched 
critiques in this country. Smartly, but for the most part ignorantly 
written, this branch of national journalism has fallen into disrepute 
with the very men on whose works it professes to expatiate. Artists 
like to get a civil word from the press, for the.sake of its influence 
on the general public, to whom they look forgupport and patronage. 











But on La intrinsic worth of Pr 2 set little 
store. Mr. Rossetti possesses writing in a strain 
which, while it cannot fail to in general reader, must 
commonly satisfy, if it does not always instruct, the professed 


artist. Inthe treatment of his subject may be distinctly traced 
the influence of theories which the author of “ Modern Painters” 
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first to promulgate. But the principles evolved from those 
ae as oakan ee individual application, are all his own ; 
and the work is entitled to high praise, not only for its just and 
temperate expression of opinion, but for its originality of thought, 
lucid illustration, and excellent literary style. 








NORTH COAST, AND OTHER POEMS.* 


We do not think it unfortunate for Mr. Buchanan that he has 
to identify himself with a particular class of subjects. In 

choosing for his theme the sorrows and ions of what is called 
low life, he has merely exerted that choice which is the right of 
every artist ; and we have no more title to deprecate the intuitive 
selection by a poet of subjects which he feels to be most nearly 
allied to him, than we have to blame an animal-painter for not 
attempting to produce angels. At the same time, such a choice 
necessarily involves certain sacrifices. Low life exhibits the primi- 
tive im of humanity in their strongest and simplest forms ; 
but the higher developments of character which form the ground- 
work of our finest literature are the result of centuries of severe 
self-culture and educated thought and feeling. The rough, strong 
ion of uneducated men and women undoubtedly offers striking 

_ possibilities ; but these are few, have been much worked, 
and demand very decided novelty of treatment from any one who 
ventures to grapple with such material. Mr. Buchanan has done 
so, and has been eminently successful ; though we somehow fancy 
that his success has been attributable to the power he possesses of 


_ evolving, in a highly ingenious manner, idealism out of realism. 


His fishermen, for instance, feel and utter in a way in which no 
fisherman ever felt and uttered; but still this utterance is very 
fine, and we accept it gladly. It is what the utterance of an 
educated and sensitive nature would be if put in the fisherman’s 

lace. Mr. Buchanan endeavours to bridge the gulf of which we 
ie spoken by crediting the rough passion of his men and women 
with a thousand delicacies of feeling which would only occur to 
one who had carefully studied all the situations of love and hate 





which have been used by the poets from Homer downwards. | 


Mr. Buchanan might reply, that the ordinary utterances of an 
ordinary fisherman would be uninteresting ; that his narrative of 
the death of his wife, for instance, would probably be a brief, bald, 
apparently unfeeling statement ; and that a 


of fancy which would never be revealed did not he step in with 


his — ¢ wand to draw water from the dry rock. So the result 
be good, we have no right to grumble; though we sometimes 


mange that we can see Mr. Buchanan striving to break loose from | 
the limits in which he has bound himself, by suggesting idealisms | 
in the lives of these poor men and women, which are very beautiful, _ 


but startlingly impossible. 


It is, perhaps, not very easy to judge fairly of “ North Coast, and | 


Other Poems.” They appear in company with much fine printing, 
gorgeous binding, and bad illustrations ; and have, therefore, the 
appearance somewhat of a Christmas-present book. It is necessary to 
avoid the injustice of regarding them in this light ; for most people 


et is justified in | 
assuming the fisherman to have depths of emotion and ingenuities | 


have had too great an experience of Christmas literature to think | 


highly of it. 


f Mr. Buchanan’s latest volume—when we come to 


look at it apart from these gaudy accessories—it may be said that, — 


while it contains certain poems as fine as any he has ever written, it 
will not have much effect, one way or another, on his reputation. He 


has not directed his labour into any well-sustained effort, a judg- 


ment of which would be a judgment of himself. With the exception 
of two narrative poems entitled respectively “‘ Meg Blane” and the 
“Exiles of Oona,” the poems in this volume seem to be merely 
fugitive pieces which the printers have managed still further to 

isconnect from each other by a bungling arrangement which is not 


atoned for by the effort at cohesion in the table of contents. “Meg | 


Blane” is the story of a north-coast fisherwomen and her boy—a 


tale of wrong, of suffering, of patience, and death. It abounds | 


with much of that vivid description, especially of sea-effects, which 
Mr. Buchanan has successfully cultivated. The story is a painful 
one, tenderly dealt with ; and there are in it occasional passages of 
simple and touching pathos. We observe that Mr. Buchanan has 

de much use of the accented “ed’s” of past participles, a man- 
nerism which is almost universally adopted by the Scotch peasantry 
in reading the Bible, and may thus have some sort of warranty for 
appearing here. As a poetical form it is doubtless no more of a 
mannerism than alliteration, and that, again, is much less of a 
mannerism than rhyme. We would prefer, however, to see this 


accented “ed” only,near the end of a line, where the involuntary | 


scanning of the remaining syllables by the eye suggests its pronun- 
ciation without necessitating the use of a printed accent. At the 
beginning of lines the “ ed” is apt to become artificial, as in— 


“ Stretchéd the deep, and on its eastern rim,” &c. 


“The Exiles of Oona” is the description of the leave-taking of a 
number of Highland peasants, who have been evicted frome their 
small holdings in order to increase the size of the deer-forests, 
Such a subject naturally commends itself to Mr. Buchanan, and he 
has worked out from it a fine and powerful poem. Another Scotch 

ece is “The Northerm Wooing,” a story of Hallowe'en, which 

oes not bear an striking characteristic, The finest poems in the 
volume, to our thinking, te the series of weird, suggestive utterances 





* North Sratte and Other Poems, By Robert Buchanan. London : George 





which are here called “ Celtic Mystics.” These vocal dreams are 
unrivalled by anything in the book for their tenderness and power, 
The first is the vision of a man whose wife has just died, and in 
the vision he hears a voice announcing that God has recalled from 
earth the Angel of Death. 


“ And at the bottom of a snowy mountain 
I came upon a woman sorrow-thinned, 
Whose voice was like the crying of a sea-gull, 


Saying, ‘O Death, Death, Death, come hither, come hither, 
And bring the corpse I seek for on thy bosom, 
That I may close its eyelids and embrace it. 


I curse thee that I cannot look upon him! 
I curse thee that I know not he is sleeping! 
Yet know that he has vanished upon God. 


I laid my little girl upon a wood-bier, 
And very sweet she seemed and near unto me, 
And putting flowers into her shroud was comfort. 


I put my silver mother in the darkness, — 
And kissed her and was solaced by her kisses, 
And set a stone, to mark the place, above her. 


And green, green were their quiet sleeping-places, 
So green that it was pleasant to remember 
That I and my tall man would sleep beside them. 


The closing of dead eyelids is not dreadful, 
For comfort comes upon us when we close them, 
And tears fall and our sorrow grows familiar. 


And we can sit above them where they slumber, 
And spin a dreamy pain into a sweetness, 
And know indeed that we are very near them. 


Bat to stretch out empty arma is surely dreadful, 
And to feel the horrid empty world is awfal, 
And bitter grow the silence and the distance.’ ” 


The pictures of desolation that are now presented to him are 
singularly wild and powerful. We have only space to quote the 
awaking of the dreamer :— 


** And I woke, and lo! the burthen was uplifted, 
And I prayed within the chamber where she slumbered, 
And my tears flowed fast and free, but were not bitter. 


I eased my heart three days by watching near her, 
And made her pillow sweet with scent and flowers, 
And could bear at last to put her in the darkness, 


And I heard the kirk-bells ringing very slowly, 
And the priests were in their vestments; and the earth 
Dripped awful on the hard wood, yet I bore it. 


And I cried, ‘O, unseen Sender of Corruption ! 
I bless thee for the wonder of Thy mercy, 
Wherein Thou helpest us to lose our loved ones. 


I bless Thee for the change and for the comfort, 
The fixed face, shut eyes, and waxen fingers; 
For sleeping and for silence and corruption. 


I bless Thee that she sluambers underneath me, 
I bless Thee for the place that will be cheerful 
When the winter of mine agony is over.’ ” 


We have room but for one more quotation from these “Celtic 
Mystics,” and it shall be the following :— 


“Master, if there be Hell, 
All men are bereaven ! 
If, in the universe, 
One spirit receive the curse, 
How is there Heaven ? 
If there be Hell for one, 
Thou, Master, art undone. 


Were I a soul in Heaven, 
Afar from pain, 

Yea, on Thy breast of snow 
At the scream of one below 
I should scream agaio. 

Art Thou less piteous than 
The conception of a man?” 


There are several minute blemishes in the volume which lead us 
to fancy that Mr. Buchanan’s knowledge of natural history is not 
very accurate. He says :— ; 


** The cl ridge 
Whirring and screaming.” an ee _ 
Who ever heard the scream of a partridge? Then why should a 
hind be called a “bitch-stag”; and why should he talk of her as 
bearing her “ litter,” when a hind produces but a single fawn at a 
birth. Hesays, “The horned buck leads his dun herds, silent- 


‘footed,” when, as is well-known, the buck always allows the does to 


recede him. And why should he accuse the moor- i 
k clumsy nest of sedge,” when everybody hese theiien okae 
nest is constructed with marvellous neatness, and is often 80 
ingeniously placed that it may rise and fall with the rise and fall of 
the stream on which it is built? When do “s ’s dogs loll 
out red tongues and bay ” in the middle of a Hi deer-forest, as 
if they were a pack of harriers in a Kentish cover? Such instances, 
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however, trivial as they are, show us that Mr. Buchanan has struck | 
out at haphazard for bits of natural ornament which were scarcely — 
needed to variegate his text, and has not been very successful. But 
the merit of the volume, luckily, does not lie in its natural history. 

a we ought to add a word about the illustrations. Most 
of them look like mere smudges in lamp-black, and there are not 
more than half a dozen in the volume which can at all be accepted as 
tolerable art. One of these, however, at page 211, is full of 
character and good drawing, and does credit to Mr. Small ; and 
that at page 191, by J. Wolf, is fine in tone. Such careless and 
unpardonable blotches as those at pages 16, 77, 196, and elsewhere, 
are the product of a false popular taste, which fancies that what- 
ever is vague and dark is mysterious and imaginative. The picture 
at page 233 is a miracle of impossible and absurd drawing ; the 
mother looks as if she were made of sealing-wax, and the child is 
all shoulder and leg. The book, as we have said, is handsomely 
printed and bound, and will doubtless find a prominent place 
among those ornate volumes which weigh heavily upon drawing- 
room tables about the season of Christmas. 








NEW NOVELS.* 


TuE relationship of the uncle and nephew of fiction is mostly 
confined to rather a well-worn groove, The uncle, perhaps out of 
respect to his age, is generally the more marked character of the 
two. He is either a very estimable individual or a very wicked 
one. If he takes rank among the good people of the world, he is 
found abounding in wealth, scattering his gold about like chaff, 
clapping people on the back, saying the most affectionate things 
and doing the most stupid ones, but invariably paying the debts of 
his graceless relative. The wicked uncle, on the other hand, 
seldom fails to evince a capacity for any quantity of villany, but 
he generally limits his iniquities to designs upon the family pro- 
perty. Although the troubles which beset uncles, good and bad, 
are generally pecuniary ones, they and their nephews are some- 
times to be found, as in Mrs. Norton’s novel, occupying the posi- 
tion of rivals in love, and presenting singularly effective materials 
to the writer who ventures beyond murder, robbery, bigamy, will- 
hiding, and petty larceny. Mrs. Norton has utilized the rivalry, 
but she has at the same time drawn as unsparingly upon crime 
and criminals as the most sensational of our novelists. Sir Douglas 
Ross, or Old Sir Douglas, as his dependants and relations insist upon 
calling him, when the interesting portion of the plot opens, has but 
one object in life, the happiness of his nephew, Kenneth Ross. The 
difficulties into which Kenneth has plunged himself by his extrava- 
vagance renders it necessary that Sir Douglas should make a 
journey to Italy for the purpose of reasoning with his nephew, and, 
for the third or fourth time, paying his debts. Here Sir Douglas 
meets Gertrude Skipton, with whom Kenneth has fallen deeply in 
love. Sir Douglas, unaware of this, becomes himself enamoured 
of the lady, who returns his affection. On the very morning 
that the uncle has proposed to and been accepted by Gertrude, 
Kenneth makes his appearance, declares himself, and is driven 
almost frantic by the news that Sir Douglas has been preferred to 
him. He upbraids Gertrude, telling her that she has long been 
aware of the love he felt for her, that he believes she reciprocates 
it, and that she prefers his uncle solely on account of his wealth. 
This scene and many others of the same nature, Gertrude, anxious 
to do no injury to Kenneth’s prospects, conceals from Sir Douglas, 
and in due time Kenneth, who attempts to commit suicide by 
throwing himself from a boat, leaves Italy, and Gertrude goes to 
Glenrossie, in Scotland, with her husband. Here she finds herself, 
without anything like a sufficient cause, an object of hatred 
to a cat-like half-sister of Douglas, Alice Ross, by whose 
machinations most of the succeeding troubles are brought about. 
We almost wish that Mrs. Norton had permitted the infatuation 
of Kenneth, and the mistaken amiability of Gertrude to work out 
the results, which she attains by other means. We find Kenneth 
in a fit of rage and jealousy attempting to shoot Sir Douglas ; and 
even after his own marriage persecuting Lady Ross with his 
protestations of affection, whilst she, notwithstanding her undivided 
affection for her husband, repulses him with a weakness that only 
makes him bolder. Instead of permitting this conduct to lead to 
its necessary consequences, Mrs. Norton allows years to elapse, 
until Kenneth is married, and Lady Ross has her first son at Eton, 
and then calls in the assistance of the feline Alice and a scoundrel 
named James Frere, to whom Alice had been privately married. 
Alice discovers the fragments of a letter which Kenneth has 
received from Lady Ross in reply to a very warm epistle of his, 
and gets Frere, who was proficient in everything from pearl-diving 
to open-air preaching, to forge a criminating letter from Lady Ross 


space of time than the three generations which it comprises. We 
hear something of the father and mother of Sir Douglas ; trace the 


| Baronet himself until old age comes upon him, and only leave him 


when his son is about to be married to Kenneth’s daughter. 

“ Humphrey Dyot,” if we mistake not, first appeared in a serial 
form in one of the weekly publications. There are many indications 
in the novel of the difficulties which beset an author who has to 


| vide a startling incident forevery week, and who has also to clothe 


his thoughts in such language as will be able to the majority of 
the readers of that sort of literature. It will be seen from the 
outline which we give of the plot of the novel that the exigencies of 
his position have pressed with considerable severity upon Mr. 
Greenwood ; but we have very little doubt that however the 
rapidity with which the incidents succeed one another may be 
looked upon from a critical point of view, they will prove rather an 
attractive feature than otherwise to the majority of novel-readers. 
Humphrey Dyot, the hero, is first presented to us lying ill, and 
supposed to be dying of an infectious fever on board the ship 
Reaper. A storm is raging, the crew are about to abandon the 
vessel, and no entreaties of the captain can induce them to take 
Humphrey Dyot with them. The boat containing the crew pushes 
off from the vessel, and Dyot is last seen at the vessel’s side, crying 
for help, and holding up a pea-jacket, in the pocket.of which the 
captain remembers, with dismay, he has left a packet ae 
diamonds of enormous value. The sailors, thinking far more o 
their lives than any inducements which the captain offers, Dyot 
and the treasure are left behind ; and in due time the fact is men- 
tioned among the shipping intelligence of the London newspapers. 
The sick man, however, is rescued by another ship, and is seen 
at a sailor’s coffee-house in London by one of the crew of 
the Reaper, who thinks he is a ghost, and is almost driven 
crazy with terror at his appearance. It is noticed that Dyot, 
whose mind has been so affected by the sufferings he has 
undergone that he is almost imbecile, jealously guards some- 
thing which he carries about with him in a black leather bag. 
Dr. Gurd, a medical man of evil reputation, and whose sister 
devoted herself to relieving parents from the trouble of their 
illegitimate offspring, now comes upon the scene, and assumes the 
character of principal villain. He first associates himself with 
Micah Blake, the waiter at the coffee-house, to whom he gives a 
large sum of money to be admitted into Humphrey Dyot’s room in » 
the night. Just as he is in the act of clutching the bag Dyot 
awakes, and the house is aroused. Dr. Gurd, however, escapes, 
throws suspicion upon Micah, and repossesses himself of the money 
which he accuses the waiter of having stolen from him, Gurd 
then gets Dyot to become a lodger in his house, and permits him 
to erect a safe in his bed-room to protect his treasure. After 
several unsuccessful attempts to get rid of his lodger, the doctor 
leagues himself with Micah’s brother, who is to break into Dyot’s 
room in the night, possess himself of the diamonds, and divide with 
Gurd. The burglary is effected, but Dyot having been warned of 
his danger, has in the mean time given his enemies the slip, and 
escapes with his bag and the contents. Blake finding ange, a 
the room is making for the door when Gurd, thinking that he 

the spoil, and determined to secure it for himself, shoots at and 
wounds him. Gurd then traces Dyot to Stangate, and lays his 
plan to get at the treasure ; but when he is about to put his —— 
in execution he finds that his intended victim has escaped by 
river. Micah Blake now takes up the pursuit, gets a room next 
to Dyot’s, in a common lodging-house, and is leaning through a 
skylight and in the act of seizing the bag, when he is knocked over 
and left for dead by two well-directed blows from an iron candle- 
stick which Dyot, who opportunely awoke, had snatched up. 
Micah Blake tells a plausible story, and poor Dyot flies from the 
officers of justice, who are endeavouring to arrest him upon a ey -4 
of attempted murder. Dr. Gurd also pursues the fugitive in 
hope of getting at thediamonds. The chase is continued until towards 
the close of the book, and terminates in the death of Gurd, who at 
length possesses himself of the coveted package, and finds it to be 
merely a pocket-book, in which the persecuted Humphrey has 
noted down every action good and bad in which he had taken any 
part. The doctor, on making this discovery, tumbles down from 
the quarry side and breaks his neck. True love has as usual its 
share in the plot, and, of course, meets with those obstacles which 
in fiction at least, invariably wait upon it ; and faithful lovers and 
the other deserving persons who are associated with the sufferings of 
Humphrey Dyot meet with that happiness in the bestowal of 
which novelists have ever been generous in the extreme. 

“A Terrible Wrong” is a horribly mysterious story. It abounds 
with unpleasant people, who are either victims, criminals, or the 
keepers of awful secrets, There is a baby in the circle, and him 
we may suppose in the possession of a clear conscience, but he 
removes any inconvenience his presence must have occasioned by 





to Kenneth. The forged letter, with the genuine one written by 
Kenneth, which Alice had stolen from a drawer in her sister-in- | 
law’s room, is forwarded to Sir Douglas, who abandons his house, | 
re-enters the army, and embarks for the Crimea. Happiness is, 
however, restored by the old contrivance, the confession of a dying © 
man. Although there is scarcely an unreadable chapter in “Old | 
Sir Douglas,” we cannot help thinking that Mrs. Norton would 
have done wisely had she confined the plot of her novel to a less 





* Old Sir Douglas. By the Hon. Mrs, Norton, Author of “Lost and Saved,” 
&e. Three vols. London: Hurst & Blackett, 

Humphrey Dyot. A Novel. By James Greenwood, Author of “A Night ina 
Workhouse.” Three vols. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 

A Terrible Wrong. A Novel. By Ada Buisson, Author of “‘ Put io the Test,” 
&c, Two vols. London: T. C. Newby. 


getting out of the world immediately after his birth. A mere list 
of the most prominent of these personages will enable the reader to 


| form a pretty accurate conclusion as to how they spend their time, 


and what their end is likely to be. We have the Honourable Georgi 
Yeovil, who appeared most to advantage “ when she talked, lean, 
and drank in compliments and champagne till her head ached.” He 


brother-in-law, a military officer, who, when he was not engaged in 


_ driving his spurs into his horse, devoted his time to twisting his 


tawny moustache. A young lady named Reka Nascott, remark- 
able only for the indifference she exhibits to cold, and the ease with 
which she transfers her affections from the riding and moustache- 
twisting officer to the clergyman of the parish, A lady from 


Ireland. The clergyman, who is the beloved of Reka, and who 
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receives midnight visits from another lady tbrough his garden 
window ; and the midnight visitor, Agatha Michael. Agatha is 
introduced to the reader on the occasion of one of these visits. From 
the conversations that take place between her and the clergyman 
we are led to conclude that at least on the side of the lady a deep 
feeling of attachment exists. We fear, however, the clergyman 
does not reciprocate the feeling, as we find him expressing his wish 
to be rid of Agatha, and in unmistakable harshness and doubtful 
grammar saying to himself-— 


« Pique her pride—get her gone somehow.” 


The visit is not, however, one of love. Agatha wants the vicar’s 
recommendation, that she may get a situation as companion to 
Mrs. Yeovil, and she is almost penniless, but oddly enough repulses 
the proffered assistance of her lover when a sovereign, which he 
had placed in her hand, falls noiselessly at her feet. “‘ Alms from 
you! Charity from you!’ Agatha almost shrieked, bounding a pace 
or two off like one shot. ‘David, you are mad. We must both be 
mad.’” Although the statement of the young lady may have been 
eminently truthful, we find her soon installed in the house of 
Mrs. Yeovil, sitting among the guests of her mistress “as calm 
and dignified as a marble Juno,” but in constant dread that a secret 
may be divulged which will turn her out of the house. She is in 
someway mysteriously associated with a man who commits suicide, 
and with a girl who shot an aged lord in France. To trace that 
connection here, however, would be to betray the secret of the 
author, and to deprive the reader of any pleasure which a search 
for it in the pages of this novel would give him. 








CATES’S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY.* 


Last year saw the completion of the best biographical dictionary 
which has ever yet been published in anycountry. The “ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale,” ao by MM. Firmin Didot, under 
the superintendence of Dr. Hoefer, was commenced in 1855, and 
thus eleven years elapsed between the issuing of its first and its 
last parts. It contains forty-six large volumes, printed in double 
columns, and therefore is able to afford to each name of importance 
a fair share ofits text. The articles are carefully written, and it is 
altogether a highly creditable performance. Previous to its appear- 
ance, the well-known “ Biographie Universelle” occupied the first 
place among biographical dictionaries, the French appearing to 
have a special talent for works of this nature. England has never 
been particularly distinguished for works of reference of this class, 
the dictionary by Chalmers, although it occupies thirty-two volumes, 
being very far from satisfactory as far as regards completeness ; as 
is likewise the case with the otherwise exceedingly valuable bio- 
graphical section of Mr. Charles Knight’s “ English Cyclopsdia.” 
In the former, men of letters occupy an undue share of space, in 
the latter it is often very difficult to find out on what principle the 
selection of names has been made, very exhaustive articles having 
been written upon some comparatively unimportant individuals, 
while others who seem to have merited a better fate have been 
altogether omitted, or treated with undue curtness. In man 
cases, indeed, it seems as if more attention had been paid to the 
position of the biographer than to that of the subject of his memoir. 
Some years ago the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge 
made an attempt to bring out a really complete and satisfactory 
biographical dictionary. All due preparations were completed, a 
staff of ready writers secured, and the superintendence of the work 
placed in the able hands of Mr. George Long, the excellent editor 
of the “ Penny Cyclopedia.” But after publishing a number of 
volumes, and only arriving at the end of the letter A, the specula- 
tion was found to be of anything but a paying nature, and so, after 
an unsuccessful attempt to induce Parliament to vote a sum of 
money sufficient to defray the expenses of its publication, it was 
finally abandoned. The biographical dictionary just published 
by the Messrs, Longmans, under the editorship of Mr. Cates 
is a very useful and creditable work. Being in one volume 
only it cannot of course pretend to anything like general com- 
pleteness, or to minuteness of detail. But it contains a very great 

number of short memoirs, and they have, as a general rule 
been so contrived as to give considerable information in a small 
space. Care has been taken, also, to prevent some of the persons 
commemorated from jostling others out of their fair share of 
standing-room. Mr. Cates has done his work conscientiously, and 
the publishers have made the volume not only a handsome one, but 
what is of more importance, one which can be consulted without 
injury to the eyes. The previous edition of the Dictionary was 
printed in letters small enough to drive any one but an ophthalmist 
frantic. On the whole, it is a work which may be safely recom- 
mended, and which every one who stands in need of biographical 
assistance, would do well to keep beside him. There is one pecu- 
liarity about it to which we cannot help calling attention. The 
name of its original projector and compiler is altogether ignored 
on its titlepage and in its preface. It is true that Mr. Cates tells 
us it is * based on the thirteenth edition of the well-known 
Treasury of Biography, which, as reconstructed, revised, and very 
greatly enlarged by myself, was substantially a new work.” but he 
omits to tell us to whom the credit belongs of having made that 
Treasury available to-the public. It is true, moreover, that a 
memoir of the original compiler has been inserted in the body of 





* A Dictio 


tion of General Bi ; with a Classified and Chronologi al Ind 
of the Principal Names, Edited by W.L.R. Cates, London: Longmans, | be considered as the heir of Charlemagne, Emperor of the West, no 








' the book; but we think it would have been at least a graceful 


tribute to his memory if his name had been given a place on the 
titlepage of a work to the authorship of which he can put in no 
small claim. It may be as well for us to supply the omission, 
It was in 1838 that the first edition appeared of the “ Biogra- 
phical Treasury,” a work intended by its author, Samuel Maunder, 
to form a co panion to his “Treasury of Knowledge.” Both of 
these works soon became exceedingly popular, as also were the 
“ Treasury of History,” the “ Universal Class Book,” and the various 
other books of a similar nature which this indefatigable compiler 
produced. In addition to the labours they involved, he undertook 
a considerable share of the task of bringing out the well-known 
catechisms drawn up by his brother-in-law, William Pinnock. 
Indeed, his share in them was the larger of the two, though to 
Pinnock belongs the honour of their original desi Pinnock, it 
is well known, in spite of the large profits which his works brought 
in, ended by ruining himself, but Maunder would have nothing 
to do with his brother-in-law’s wild schemes, and kept steadily on 
in his own limited, though highly useful, sphere of work, until his 
death, which took place in the year 1849. His “Treasury of 
Biography” went through edition after edition, the thirteenth of 
which was published last year under the editorship of Mr. Cates, 
who did much to alter and to improve it. Its main defect, in the 
form it then wore, was the painful minuteness of its type. Now it 
appears in all the glories of a “ library edition,” and the only fault 
we have to find with it is that which we have just mentioned, the 
omission of its original compiler’s name. After all, the title- 
of this book is Samuel Maunder’s best tombstone. He is fairly 
entitled to be mentioned upon it. 








THE QUARTERLY REVIEWS. 


Wirn little in its contents to invite the attention of the lover 
of “light literature,” the Edinburgh Review is nevertheless full of 
interesting matter. Its opening article is really valuable. This 
consists of a summary of the first fifteen volumes of the Napoleon 
Correspondence, as officially published by order of the present 
Emperor. The enormous size of the work, and the plan upon 
which the first editors proceeded, of giving every despatch and 
letter they could find—thus often including documents that are 
comparatively trivial—will preclude the great majority of English- 
men from consulting the original, so that a good summary is likely 
to be extremely useful. The fifteen volumes here condensed will 
only form about half of the entire collection, judging of the future 
extent of the work by what has already been issued. Twenty-one 
volumes are now before the public, “comprising nearly twelve 
thousand closely-printed large octavo pages, and containing up- 
wards of seventeen thousand letters, proclamations, bulletins, 
and documents of different kinds, all emanating, directly or 
indirectly, from Napoleon,” and bringing the collection down to 
the spring of 1811. The reviewer, however, stops short of the last 
six volumes, and that for a reason which involves a very curious 
circumstance. The first Commission for collecting and publishing 
these documents was appointed in September, 1854 (just at the 
commencement of the Crimean war) ; and its instructions were to 
abstain from “any alteration, suppression, or modification of the 
texts.” The commissioners appear to have followed this instruc- 
tion to the letter ; but in 1864, when fifteen volumes had been 
issued, the Commission was superseded, and other editors were 
appointed in its stead. The reason seems to have been that the 

icture of the First Napoleon, thus drawn, as it were, by his own 
Socal presented him to the world in so bad a light that it 
became almost a danger to the dynasty to proceed. “No 
pamphleteer, however hostile,” says the Edinburgh reviewer, 
** could have produced a work half so damaging to the reputation 
of the Imperial hero ; no libeller, however unscrupulous, would 
have dared to invent some of the letters which have thus been 
given to the world in the blindness of political idolatry.” But the 
work was “ half completed before its most zealous promoters had 
found out that their pious efforts had resulted in the most complete 
and irrefragable collection of accusing testimony that any one man 
was ever made to furnish against himself.” The new Commission 
is under the presidency of Prince Napoleon, and, speaking for 
himself and colleagues, in his first half-yearly Report to the Em- 
peror, he says :—‘In general, we have been guided by a very 
simple idea—namely, that we were called upon to publish that 
which the Emperor himself would have rendered public could he 
have outlived himself, and—anticipating the judgment of future 
ages—have wished to make known to posterity his personal cha- 
racter and his system.” It is clear from this that we are no longer 
to have a truthful representation of the great hero, but a cooked-up 
picture, such as he might have prepared himself for the deception 
of posterity. The reviewer is therefore justified in ing the 
first fifteen volumes as a separate work, and in deali parry, Ane 
by themselves. He affirms that they exhibit Na: as a 
thoroughly selfish, cruel, remorseless, crafty, and dishonest ruler, 
whose meanness, duplicity, and arrogance are visible at every tura. 
Some of his schemes of conquest, it is remarked, appear 
compatible with sanity ; and he seemed never to weary of these 
gigantic designs :— 

** From the first wild project of turning Turk an Europe 
in the rear (‘ prendre 0 Europe a rohan as he maid at St. ’ 
down to the day when he claimed—and found the claim pees 
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principle save that of self-aggrandisement appears to have inspired 
his acts—unless, indeed, his unvarying hatred of England be taken 
into account. The correspondence shows him to have been much 
more the creature of imagination and impulse than is generally sup- 
posed. Of far-sighted policy, of plans carefully laid and patiently 
carried out, there is no trace. Slavery, which had been abolished in 
the colonies, was restored, populations were liberated only to be 
handed over once more to their oppressors, thrones were set up and 
pulled down, treaties were made and broken, kingdoms were erected 
for his brothers, to be partitioned or annexed to-the empire within the 
space of a few months, as the blind misleading impulses of selfish 
ambition prompted. Asa general ever watchful of his soldiers’ welfare, 
as a military administrator, knowing everything, seeing to everything 
himself, and guarding against the most remote contingencies when 
the safety or the strength of his army was concerned, Napoleon 
undoubtedly appears to great advantege in the correspondence. When 
one reads his innumerable letters, orders, and proclamations on 
military matters, even M. Thiers seems scarcely to have done him 
more than justice on that score; but these are subjects from which we 
must perforce abstain. In all that constitutes real greatness, Napoleon, 
painted by himself in his own letters, as we have him here, is 
thoroughly wanting. Never was the moral littleness of a hero more 
manifestly shown.” 


In the second article of the number, we find a good account 
of the several codifications of the law which have been effected in 
various countries, and at various epochs of the world’s history. 
The object is to enforce the necessity of a codification of the law 
in England, where the state of our jurisprudence is certainly dis- 
graceful. The case, observes the writer, is simply this :— 


“ While almost every other civilized country has arranged its laws 
upon some sort of connected system, our Jaw is identical with our 
legal history. The rules regulating, for instance, the relation of land- 
lord and tenant, or of husband and wife, are to be found scattered at 
irregular intervals over the whole space which separates the days of 
the Saxon dominion from the present time. The records of our 
Parliament, stretching from the reign of Henry III. to that of Victoria; 
the words which from day to day have fallen from the lips of jadges 
in courts of justice during the last six or seven centuries ; the published 
opinions of such sages of the profession as have been, as it were, 
canonized by an admiring posterity—theee are, not the raw material 
out of which our law has been constructed, but our very law itself; 
and we have none other. The statutes of the realm fill about fifty 
volumes ; many of them have been repealed, but it is difficult to say 
which. The reported cases fill about 1,200 volumes; many of them 
have been overruled, but none of them bear any outward sign of their 
fallen estate.” 


The paper on “The Christians of Madagascar” relates the 
progress of Christianity and civilization in that savage island 
during the last quarter of a century or so—a deeply interesting 
story, which is here vividly told. The very serious question of 
“ Trades’ Unions” is handled in the succeeding article, which 
examines the terrible series of facts recorded in the Reports of the 
Commissioners on that subject, and insists on the necessity of 
Parliament applying a remedy—and, if required, a stern one—to 
the evil. The nature of that remedy the reviewer prefers to leave 
the Commissioners to suggest ; but he emphatically contends that 
the present condition of things cannot be allowed to remain 
unchecked. “The State cannot tolerate an imperium in imperio. 
The law cannot admit any jurisdiction but its own to tax, to punish, 
or coerce the Queen’s subjects. And if Free Trade is indeed to be 
the rule of our commercial policy, we must grapple once more with 
that spectre of Protection which reappears in no questionable shape, 
though backed by allies of a different class and stamp from those 
who were subdued or silenced in the great controversy of twenty 
years ago.” The reviewer urges that, if the aggrieved parties are 
afraid to act in the matter, we must have a Public Prosecutor (such 
an official, by the way, would be worth having in any case) ; “ if 
evidence be stifled by terror, the law must invest itself with greater 
terrors ;” at any rate, if we would not see our prosperity utterly 
destroyed, we must enter on a life-and-death struggle with the 
lawless despotism which threatens to overbear us. e gladly pass 
from this painful subject to the very pleasant paper on the life and 
— of Miss Edgeworth, based on an unpublished memoir of 
that admirable writer by the late Mrs. Edgeworth, the fourth wife 
of the novelist’s father, who survived her step-daughter. The 
article is full of anecdote, and contains some agreeable extracts 
from Miss Edgeworth’s correspondence. This is followed by an 
examination of the First Report of the Commissioners appointed 
to inquire into the Anglican Rubric—a document which the critic 
seems to think rather too favourable to the Ritualists, and a little 
too grudging towards “the honest scruples of a robuster form of 
belief.” The other articles are on “ The Late Thomas Drummond” 
(based on Mr. M‘Lennan’s memoir, reviewed by us at the time of 
its ap ce, about three months ago) ; and “The Session and its 
Sequel,” in which the double-dealing of the present Government 
with respect to Reform; and its shameless sacrifice of principle for 
the sake of office, are subjected to a merciless castigation. 

The Quarterly is not very happy in the subject of its first article, 
which, though bearing the title oF “ Royal Authorship,” is simply 
a summary of her Majesty’s work on the Prince Consort—a topic 
which has been by this time so thoroughly exhausted by the daily 
and weekly press and the monthly Magazines that the public, we 
should imagine, are beginning to get rather tired of it. With a 
protest against the sycophancy (bordering, by implication, on 
profanity) of primting the personal pronoun “her,” in the case of 
the Queen, with a capital H, we proceed to the next article, which 
is on “ The French Retreat from Moscow.” The materials for 





that dismal narrative are derived from three French works ard 
one German ; and, though the tale has often b2en told before, it 
still possesses the terrible fascination of a tragedy yet new to the 
world. We have then a paper on “ Trades’ Unions,” the tone of 
which is very similar to that in the Edinburgh, only that the 
Quarterly writer makes specific suggestions for remedying the evil, 
which are these :— 


“Forbid absolutely, under pain of indictment—or, better still, 
summary punishment before two justices—the establishment of any 
friendly or provident society without the certificate of its rules from 
the registrar of such societies. Give a reasonable time to all existing 
benefit or provident societies to come in and register, and after that 
time has expired declare all such societies illegal and their members 
liable to punishment. Give to some suitable tribunal a power of arbitrat- 
ing between the society and its members, whenever it is impossible for 
them to comply with the requirements of the Registrar of Friendly 
Societies. Declare, in affirmance of what we believe to be the common 
law, that all societies formed in restraint of trade (other than those com- 
binations protected by the 4th and 5th sections of the 6th Geo. IV., 
c. 129) are illegal, and give to justices a summary jarisdiction against 
their members. . The law will then be adequate to the mischief. If it 
can be enforced, society will have freed itself from a great peril ; 
dangers to our manufactures and commerce, the amount of which no 
man can measnre, will have been arrested, and a demoralization which 
threatens to lower the character of the English operative to the level 
of the Thug of India will have been stayed; if not, we must be pre- 
pared to see our prosperity wither and perish under the ruinous influ- 
ence of persons as ignorant of their own true interests as they 
are careless of the feelings and reckless of the interests of others.” 


Sir Henry Bulwer’s “ Historical Characters” give occasion for 
some rapid and anecdotic sketches of Talleyrand, Mackintosh, 
Cobbett, and Canning; and we have then a paper on “The 
Talmud,” which contains some specimens of the strange, wild lore 
contained in that great fountain of mysticism. ‘‘ Science in 
Schools” is an able plea for giving our youths a scientific training, 
in order that they may be better able to compete with foreign 
nations in arts and manufactures, and that the narrowness of 
material prosperity may be corrected by a knowledge of the great 
principles of nature. The article on “ Portraits of Christ” is full 
of most interesting matter: the general conclusion of the writer is 
that the type of countenance commonly attributed to Jesus rests, 
not on any arbitrary selection, but on the concurrence of many 

ictorial delineators and ancient authors, who, without collusion, 

ve preserved a tradition of mingled human and supernatural 
beauty, entirely different from the classic ideal of perfection. 
“The Abyssinian Expedition” is an exceedingly well-timed paper, 
giving as good an account of that little-known land as can be ex- 
pected in the present state of our knowledge, and concluding with 
a hopeful forecasting of the campaign :— 


‘¢ The conclusion at which we have ourselves arrived is, that the un- 
healthy part of the operation will be confined to the seaboard and the 
desert ; and that the great difficulty of the march will be the ascent 
to the table-land. On reaching the high-land all danger from climate 
will cease, and the difficulties of the march will probably be much 
diminished. Moreover, formidable as the difficulties may be, it is 
only fair to contrast them with those which have been successfully 
met by expeditions fitted out from India and England, during the 
present generation. In the several expeditions to China, all the diffi- 
culties attending a long sea voyage and distance from depots and 
arsenals were greater than they will be in the present case. To these 
were added, in the Persian war, a want of supplies on the seaboard to 
be attacked, and a disciplined enemy on landing; in both which 
respects the Persian expedition was at least as formidable an under.. 
taking as the present. The want of steam in those days more than 
made up for the comparative proximity of the point of disembarkation. 
Those who can remember the Affghan expedition will, however, have 
the best means of estimating the real difficulties of an invasion of 
Abyssinia. A warlike population held both the mountains and plains, 
and the mountains were in themselves as defensible, though perhaps 
not so difficult of ascent. Sir Charles Napier’s campaign of 1845 in 
the mountains bordering on Scinde is a good example of how the diffi- 
culties, both of desert and of mountain warfare, may be overcome. 
The French, too, have frequently vanquished similar difficulties in 
Algeria. But, without dwelling further upon this point, we will con- 
clude by expressing our perfect confidence in the success of the ex- 
pedition under the leadership of Sir Robert Napier, the able, active, 
and gallant commander who has been selected for the conduct of the 
war, and whom we hope soon to congratulate on adding new lustre to 
the name he bears.” 


“The Conservative Surrender” is the significant title of the con- 
cluding article. Lord Derby and his odlagums are here plainly 
taxed with betraying the Conservative party, and a terrible indict- 
ment is brought against the Tories in office by what we suppose 
may be described as the leading organ of Toryism. 

e Westminster has a long and very interesting article on 
“ Polygamy and Monogamy in Turkey,” which certainly places the 
— of the sexes in the dominions of the Sultan under a very 
avourable light. The paper on “ The Apostles’ Creed” maintains 
that this Creed “ was, for one half of these Christian eighteen cen- 
turies, floating and unsettled in form, and for three has been held 
in part by Protestantism in anything but its original sense.” M. 
Louis Blanc’s “Letters on England,” and Mr. Lloyd’s “Game 
Birds and Wild Fowl of Sweden and Norway,” are favourably 
reviewed, and the article on the latter book may be recommended 
to the lover of nature as a charming account of the ornithology of — 
the North. In the paper on “Dualism in Austria,” we find a 
gloomy account of the present condition of the Empire, and a 
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severe condemnation of Baron von Beust as an insincere Liberal, 
and a man who is serving his personal ambition to the ruin of the 
State with which he has associated himself. The writer considers 
that the Slaves are being sacrificed to the Germans and the 
—— and that the only way to save Austria would be by the 
establishment of “a modified federative system,” of which, how- 
ever, he has small hopes. A critical article on La Bruyére and his 
writings is followed by an essay on “ Democracy,” the moral of 
which is that “by the Reform Act of 1867 our Government will 
become a Democracy de facto, and it is certain that in time it must 
become a Democracy de jure.” Russia is the subject of the con- 
cluding long article; and the number winds up, as usual, with 
shorter notices of contemporary literature. 

“ Trades’ Unions” are just now a favourite subject with the 
Quarterlies. We have already noticed two articles on this dismal 
topic: we find a third in the British Quarterly, which takes what 
it calls “a guarded view of the positions maintained by the 
Unionists, and one which is, on the whole, adverse to their con- 
tinuance,” but which maintains that all the questions involved are 
likely to be judiciously settled by the reformed Parliament. The 
other articles are on Smith’s “ History of the World,’—Thomas 
Hood (written by one who knew the poet and wit, and is able to 
contribute some pleasant reminiscences),—the early history and 
recent proceedings of the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science,—“ Researches in Palestine,’—St. Patrick, considered 
from the legendary, historical, and theological points of view,—and 
“ The Expiatory Theory of the Atonement.” The last is the most 
important article in the number, and contains the remarkable 
admission, for an Evangelical publication, that the old arguments 
in favour of the Atonement have become powerless in the face of 
modern objections ; that “ to disguise from ourselves the existence, 
among devout and thoughtful men, of profound and general dis- 
satisfaction with the form in which the theory is commonly stated, 
is worse than useless, and will soon be impossible ;” and that, 
“unless we are prepared to investigate the causes of the dissatis- 
faction, and to clear our theology of the fictions and technicalities 
which make it morally untenable, the idea of Expiation itself will 
be imperilled.” The article (which is in continuation of one a year 
ago on “The Moral View of the Atonement”) seeks to place the 
dogma on a new footing : with what result, each reader must be left 
to determine for himself. 

The article in the Dublin on “Spiritism and Model Devil- 
Worship,” we alluded to a few weeks ago in our leading columns, 
Various theological subjects are discussed in other articles, and we 
have besides a paper on what the writer calls “ An Irish Session” 
—viz., next session, in which it is thought great attention will be 
given to Irish subjects. The natural order of dealing with those 
subjects is said to be—first the Land Question, then the Catholic 
University, then the Ecclesiastical Titles Act, then the Workhouse 
and Prison Question, and finally the Irish Representation. 








SHORT NOTICES. 


The Grecian Maid, and Other Poems. By Charles I. B. Camming, 
Madras Civil Service. (Griffith & Farran.)—These poems, the author 
informs us, were written “in his leisure evenings during the daily 
routine and drudgery of office life in a merchant’s house in London, 
and were produced under many disadvantages—failing health and 
failing spirit and universal discouragements.” He rejoices in the fact, 
which must give universal satisfaction to the “ world of literature ” to 
whom he offers his rhymes, that “his health is long since restored, 
and his spirits so far revived that he has been enabled by the favour 
of Providence, coupled with his own exertions and a perseverance 
which forbade failure, to attain to the enviable position of ‘a compe- 
tition Wallah,’ and to exchange a mechanical and unambitious career 
for one more congenial to his tastes and aspirations.” The principal 
poem is devoted to the loves of a Grecian maid and a youth whose 
nationality is established by his antipathy for unmentionables :— 


* He wore the kilt which every man 
Should wear of ev’ry Scottish clan.” 


On the first blush which this description calls up we incline to think 
that the author expects a little too much from humanity, but we find 
by a foot-note that our poet only means to protest “ against the recent 
partial abolition of the kilt among our Scottish regiments.” We are 
glad to observe that, notwithstanding the objectionable nature of his 
garments, the youth is blessed with that good fortune which seldom 
fails to attends upon Scotchmen away from home :— 


Oh, those who are versed in hearts may discover 
That the Grecian maid is prond of her lover. 
* * * * * 


Lo! 98 they sit together, those twain 

Sing to each other some soothing strain, 

And, first the maiden, harp in hand, 

Ep cone soft equ of the Grecian land, 
en turns, as the sweet notes cease to ri 

And asks her lover some strain to sing.” ‘ea 


At this point of the poem the author, in a foot-note, ¢ 
observes, - This love portion of the poem is rather tame on oe 
chance uninteresting, but could scarcely be dispensed with. Those 
who prefer it may pass on to the more stirring scenes and 

of canto iii.” Deeply grateful, we pass on, insensible even to the 
attractions of canto iii., to another specimen of the author’s style. In 
some lines addressed to Eila, a disappointed lover thus expresses 
himself :— 





*¢ Ella, I said, I almost shrieked, 
You must not, shall not go, 
Ella; and wilt thou share with me 
My life through weal and woe. 


“‘ The words becoming more affectionate, the second person singular is 
now used in lien of the second person plural.” 

The poet passes with some rapidity from confessions of love to con- 
fessions of murder, and favours ua with some verses admirably suited for 
those occasions when the Old Bailey puts forth its finest attractions :— 


“ My father, a grey-haired man, was old. 
I did not love him. Love him, indeed! 
My feelings towards him were bitterly cold. 
I did the evil deed! 


Rupert was always my father’s pet ; 

I hated him for that cause. 

How could I my brotherly feelings forget, 
And outrage humanity’s laws ? 


Little I cared for my mother, 
And little for me cared she; 

I lavished my love on another, 
Who never had cared for me.” 


We are gratified to learn that Mr. Cumming fears that he will not 
have much leisure in India for writing verse, but “should the public 
welcome these poems,” he doubts not that he will be able to find “some 
spare intervals of time from amid the grave duties of life to consecrate 
to the art.” For our own part we sincerely trust that Mr. Camming 
may find his duties such as to require his most undivided attention. 
With care he may become an intelligent and useful Civil servant. 
He will never be a poet. 


‘ Original Poems Illustrated. (Routledge & Sons.)— Signs and 
tokens of Christmas, and what is in store for the little ones, 
crowd upon the editorial desk already. The worst of this book 
is its title. The poems are original, but they might be of an 
epic or amatory class instead of being nursery verses, for all one 
could gather from such a description. The illustrations are very 
delicate and beautiful, and the letter press is toned (we do not allude 
to the colour of the paper) down to the child mind, without being 
destitute of a reserved sense of poetry and an appropriate suggestive- 
ness just sufficient to carry pleasant, kindly, and gentle thoughts to 
young gentlefolk. The “Child’s Monitor” discloses a fine sympathy 
on the part of the writer with the instincts of the class for which he 
sings. 

A Selection from the Works of Sir Walter Scott. Edited by Mortimer 
Collins. (Moxon & Co. ‘ Moxon’s Miniature Poets.”)—Print, paper,and 
preface are the novelties of this edition, and the latter is much better 
than we should expect from the writer. Mr. Collins composes agree- 
able enough verses—poetry of muslin, of kisses, and of Moét, but the 
sensible criticism to this volume is of a superior quality to Mr. Collins’ 
magazine chansons. With regard to the book itself, there is nothing 
to be said except that Scott does not cut up well, although the carving 
is fairly done. 








LITERARY NOTES. 
By tue TATLeR. 


Chaucer’s “Testament of Love” forms the subject of a 
communication by Mr. J. P. Collier, in the pages of the last 
number of Notes and Queries. He adduces sundry cogent 
reasons for believing that Chaucer was not the writer of that 
production ; especially the improbability of the old poet’s using 
such language concerning himself as the following: “ Certaynly, 
his noble sayenges can I not amende,” and “ in wytte and in 
good reason of sentence he passeth all other makers.” The 
style, too, is, in the writer’s opinion, unlike Chaucer’s, there 
being more Latinisms, than in his authentic works. We have 
long thought with Mr. Collier, not only that the “ Testament 
of Love” was foisted on “ Dan Chaucer,” but that there are 
many other pieces set down to him which are not his, or if his, 
want the verve, beauty, spirit, freshness, and undefiled English 
of our first great poet. 

Farewell dinners amongst literary men seem to be on the 
increase, and the custom of attending the funerals of known 
authors—in both cases speeding, as it were, the parting guest 
—has been expanding in England. If not carried too far, 
both these customs are graceful; and when Mr. Dickens leaves 
our shores for America, next month, who will not be delighted 
to bid him a hearty farewell, who amongst the people will not 
be glad to cheer that man of the pen who has done so much to 
make every home bright and happy? Who, when he has 
trusted to his genius, has ever been unerring in the blows 
directed against folly, vice, and sin; who has so pictured the 
victims of ignorance and. want that the pity which he begets 
within our hearts veils their hideous features, and makes us 
clothe them with forgiveness; who has been an unfaltering 
friend of the poor, without having said one unfair word against 
the rich; who has done all he could to weld together all Britons 
who love their land; and while he has spoken ont as strongly 
as any one, has never set class against class! Heaven speed 
such a one, says the Tater, and gift Lord Lytton, who takes 


_ the chair on the 2nd proximo, at the Freemasons’ Hall, with 
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peculiar eloquence and with a presidential ability which will 
be equal to his goodwill towards his friend, and that we know 
is great. One may echo an opinion before expressed, and hope 
to see Tennyson, Ruskin, John Stuart Mill, Trollope, and the best 
and foremost penmen there. How pleasant would it be to call up 
such a farewell feast given to Shakespeare on his embarkation 
to Italy for the purpose of studying those Italian scenes he has 
so marvellously produced, with Lord Southampton in the chair 
and Rare Ben, Ford, Massinger, Field, Cyril Tourneur, Thomas 
Fuller, those two young “ swells,” Beaumont and Fletcher, and 
every poet, not forbidden by an anachronism, there present. 
The last volumes of the new and popular edition of Thacke- 
ray’s works will contain the hitherto unprinted writings of the 
author; and in these certainly the chief interest will centre. 
We especially hope that, among the printed ones, the manly 
article in Fraser (March, 1846), on the death of “ A Brother of 
the Press,” Laman Blanchard, will appear. Bulwer, not then 
Lord Lytton, had written a lachrymose statement about authors 
dying poor, and Thackeray, nothing loath, thus slyly tickled 
up the calves of the author of “Pelham.” ‘“ We are a race of 
Flunkies. I d«.¢ mean to affix the plush personally on the 
kind and distinguished gentleman who has written, but there 
seems to me to be no call to hold up literary men as martyrs.” 
Elsewhere he praises the pure and lofty soul of Arnold of 
Rugby, relating how he, Dr. Arnold, deplored the fatal sym- 
pathy for vulgarity, which the “ Pickwick Papers” and Punch 
created in his school-boys. But says Thackeray, “ why should 
not boys laugh?” Laughter,” he adds slyly, “is not the very 
highest occupation of man, nor the power of creating it the 
height of genius. I am not going to argue for that. 
is blacking boots. But it is done and done well by persons 
ordained to that calling, who, if they are straightforward and 
worthy shoe-blacks, arrogate to themselves no especial merit, 
rank, or privilege, but select their Day & Martin, polish their 
upper-leathers as well as they can, satisfy their patrons, and 
earn their fair wage.” Do you see the satire, and yet the 
profound argument of the comparison? Read the article, mark 
how Thackeray, then an almost unknown workman, truer, 
better, and nobler than many other flaunting dandy of letters 
long since dead and forgotten, chafed at the position given 
by the world to the author; how he cut it up with delicate 
satire, and finally tells it in effect, “‘ Mr. World, you're a fool; 
you only understand money, and worship that, and let me tell 
you a secret—in your ear—the poor author is very well paid 
now ; if he is careful he makes plenty of money, and will make 
more, and then you will worship him—but not for his brains ! 
Figaro, under the title of “ Les Journeaux de Londres,” has 
given us recently a view of the English newspaper press from a 
French point. Knowing how highly literary talent ranks in 
France, we don’t wonder that to a French author “the English 
editor is enveloped in a mystery,” nor that he wonders at the 
editor, “since he does not reign in the office he directs P He lives 
mostly in his office (!), except on Sunday; he rarely frequents 
the world, and shows himself very seldom, and therefore is 
known by none; his name awakens no sympathy, except to a 
few journalists.” There may be some small error here, but it is 
too true, and too bitterly true. There is a story of an English 
lord who, seeing the director of the first journal in the world 
riding with his hounds, informed his friends that “ the man 
from London was a d printer.” Such is the honour a 





most important officer has with us Philistines. Again, however, | 
“ Parliamentary reporters are not to be confounded | 


to Figaro. 
with penny-a-liners, who merely do the cookery (cwisine) of 
the paper. These penny-a-liners furnish a considerable amount 
of matter. A good one will earn £4 a day (?) in running after 
fire-engines, following up a horrible murder, or taking notes of 
coroners’ inquests.”” Elséwhere the critic blames the arrange- 
ment of English papers, the labyrinth they present to the 
novice, “ the hodge-podge of advertisements and news.” This 
may be so to a foreign eye, but to an English one—in a good 
daily newspaper, and few are as good as they should be—the 
arrangement is apparent enough. Figaro does not speak of 
the new province of pictorial reporting by which the public 
has gained some admirable descriptive writing from the pens 
of Messrs. Sala, Godfrey Turner, Prowse, and others; on the 
whole, the article is amusing, fairly done, and fairly free from 
that ignorance of the English which too many of the French 
are content to show. 

We are requested to state that we were not expressing Miss 
Faithfull’s views in the paragraph last week relating to the 
printing-office founded by her. She is as firm a supporter of 
female compositors as before, but is of opinion that some works 
are not suitable for them to print. It was because a publica- 
tion of this nature had been introduced into the printing-office 
which has been purchased by a practical man, that she felt it 





No more | 





necessary to draw attention to the fact that she was no longer 
responsible for the kind of printing put into the hands of the 
young women employed in Farringdon-street. 

Mr. Olphar Hamst, author of “A Notice of the Life and 
Works of J. M. Querard,” announces a Handbook to Fictitious 
Names; of Authors who have written under assumed Names : 
and of Literary Forgers, Impostors, Plagiarists, and Imitators, 
chiefly of the lighter literature of the nineteenth century. This 
will form a companion volume, we presume, to that useful but 
imperfect book, Wheeler’s ‘‘ Noted Names of Fiction.” 

A new daily paper is said to be about to appear, under the 
title of The Hour. The singularity of the name and the 
sudden death of a similar venture, The Day, (absit omen, so far 
as designation is concerned !) sets one thinking. 

A publication possessing some interest to a certain class of 
readers has just appeared in Moscow, namely, the Dominical 
Prayer, reproduced in all the Slave idioms, but with Russian 
characters and spelling. The versions are said to be thirteen 
in number, arranged somewhat as follows :—Slavonic, Russian, 
idiom of Little Russian, idioms Bulgarian, Servian, Khorvato- 
Dalmatian, Tscheck, Slovak, Polish, Kassoubian, and the 
idioms of Upper and Lower Lucatia. M. Jezber, professor 
of the Slave languages, and formerly editor of the Slovenine, 
is the author. 

A new novel, by the Rev. H. Ward Beecher, called 
“ Norwood,” is nearly ready for publication. 

“ Ouida’s” story, “ Under Two Flags,” reprinted from the 
pages of the British Army and Navy Review, will shortly be 
published. 

Messrs. Routledge announce that, at the almost unanimous 
request of the trade, they will in future publish the Broadway 
on the 25th instead of the 15th of each month. This state- 
ment, so far as the public are concerned, we think will occasion 
no surprise, and if the editor would improve the wrapper, and 
let his paper be a little more opaque, it would be better for 
him. 

Sir Samuel Baker’s book on Abyssinia has just appeared; 
others will follow in quick succession, as I pointed out three 
weeks ago. To a certain writer applying for a work on 
Abyssinia in the British Museum the other day, the polite 
attendant pointed out a whole desk full of compilers hard at 
work, “ All the works on the subject out, sir,” said he. 
“ Those gentlemen, sir, who have never left the Museum to my 
knowledge for some months, are doing the recent travels in the 
country.” 

Deschanel, a French man of letters, has published a work 
entitled ‘Le Mal qu’on a dit des Femmes.” He afterwards 
produced a companion volume, “Le Bien qu’on a dit des 
Femmes,” and these two volumes, together with a more inte- 
resting one, “ Les Femmes Peintes par Elles-Mémes,” may be 
seen on most book-stalls in Paris. The first work has reached 
its seventh edition; the second is found to be unsaleable! 

M. F. Dubner, a celebrated Greek scholar, and an extensive 
contributor to the new edition of “Stephens’s Thesaurus,” 
well known also for his “‘ Scholia on Aristophanes,” is reported 
to be dead. He was a German by birth, but, from a long 
residence in Paris, might be considered a naturalized French- 
man. M. Dubner was in the sixty-fourth year of his age. 

Here is a record of a curiosity in literature, of which we as 
Englishmen may be proud. Some seven years ago it may be 
remembered a young Englishman, while a student at King’s 
College, London, published a treatise written in the Turkish 
language, entitled, “ Ilm Tedbiri Mulk” (The Science of the 
Administration of the State), which was highly spoken of by 
Orientalists. We now learn that this treatise has penetrated 


_ into Turkey, that it has been seen in the hands of Turkish 








statesmen who praised its merits, and that it has been con- 
sidered so useful»that a Turkish paper, the Muchbir, has 
resolved to print and publish a second edition of it, and to 
present Mr. Charles Wells with 300 volumes as a token of the 
gratitude of the Turks for the service he has rendered to 
Turkey. The Oriental journalist highly eulogizes Mr. Charles 
Wells’s treatise, and also his collection of Eastern Tales 
(‘‘ Mehemet the Kurd, and Other Tales from Eastern Sources”) 
lately published, and says there is no doubt that the Turkish 
Minister of Public Instruction will order the former work to be 
used in the Imperial schools and colleges. 

“La Société Armenienne dans l'Empire Ottoman” is the 
title of a work lately published by Prince Mekerdich Bey 
Dadian, one of the highest men in Armenian society, on his 
ancient and interesting race. The book is fall of curious and 
valuable facts as to the history and present condition of the 
Armenians in Turkey, who are Christians, bat still perfectly 
contented with their treatment by the Turkish Government, 
which grants them complete religious liberty. 
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Golden Thoughts from Golden Fountains, Illustrated. Cr. 4to., 21s. 
Gray (8. O.), British Seaweeds, Cr. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 
Greenwell (Dora), Two Friends. 2ndedit. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
Guernsey (H. N.), Application of song vay to Obstetrics. Royal 8vo., £1. 15s. 
—— A .)» The Story of Peter the Cruel, Cr, 4to., 5s, plain, 7s. 6d. 

coloured, 
Hawkins (E.), Sick-Bed Services from the Scriptures and Prayer Book. 8vo., 
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s. 6d, 

Heir (The) of Hazelwood. ag 2s. 6d. 

Hinsdale @ rs. G, W.), Daily Devotions for Children. 16mo., 1s. 6d. 

Hood (BE. P.), Lamps, Pitchers, and Trumpets: Lectures, Cr, 8vo., 10s, 6d. 
Hopkins (J. B.), The Fall of the Confederacy. Feap., 2s. 6d. 

Hunter (8. J.), Proceedings in a Suit of Equity. 4th edit, Post 8vo., 10s. 
Inez and Emmeline. By A.M.D.J. Feap., 2s. 

Instructive Picture Book (The). Three Series. New edit. Folio, 7s. 6d, each, 
Isaac (Rev. D), Life of. By J. Everett. 3rd edit. Cr. Svo., 2s. 6d. 
aopen (Dr. H.), Atlas Antiquus, 4thedit. Folio., 6s. 

Lady Bountiful’s Legacy to her Family and Friends. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

Lamb (C.), Essays of Elia, New edit. Feap., 3s, 6d. 

——, Eliana, Feap., 3s. 6d. 

, Essays of Elia and Eliana, in 1 vol. Fcap., 6s. 

Lushington (Lady), The Heppy Home. New edit. Royal 16mo., 3s, 6d. 
Manly (H.), Principles of Bookkeeping. 2nd edit. 8vo., 4s. 6d. 

Memoirs of the Belvoir Hounds. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Miller (Thos.), Jack of all Trades, Fecap., 2s. 

Mogg (J. R.), Prophetic Outlines. Mee 1s, 

Moore (Thos.), British Wild Flowers. 8vo., 16s. 

Moxon’s Standard Penny Readings. Vols. Il. and III. Cr. 8vo., 2s, each. 
Moore (Thos.), Lalla Rookh, LDlustrated. New edit. Cr, 4to., 10s. 6d, 
Mynchin: a Novel. 3 vols. Cr. 8vo., £1. 11s. 6d, 

Old Picture Bible (). New edit. Cr. 4to., 5s, 

Page (D.), Man— Where, Whence, and Whither? Feap., 3s. 6d. 

Parlour Pastimes. New edit. Imp. 16mo., 3s. 6d. 

Ramsay (Dean), Reminiscences oi Scottish Life and Character. New edit. 

















cap., 5s. 
Redding (C.), Personal Reminiscences of Eminent Men. 3 vols. Cr. 8vo., 


. 11s. 6d. 
St. Clair (Lady H.), Dainty Dishes. 6thedit. Cr. 8yo.,7s. 6d. 
School Days at Saxonhurst. 2 vols, Cr. 8vo., 21s. 
Scotland: Her Songs and Scenery. Photographic Illustrations. Cr. 4to., 18s. 
ne t4) and Stallybrass (J. 8.), German for the English, Vol. I. 
r. 8vo., 48, 6d, 
Spectator (The). New edit. Royal 8vo., 6s. 
Steel (R.), Christian Teacher in Sunday Schools. Feap., 2s. 6d. 
Story (The) of Papa’s Wise <= Imp. 16mo., 3s, 6d. 
Thackeray (W. M.), Works. New illustrated edit. Vol. I. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
Tourrier (J.), Self-Teaching French Grammar. New edit. Cr. 8yo., 5s. 
-——, Juvenile French Grammar. New edit. 16mo., 2s, 6d, 
——————, French Model Book. New edit. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 6d. 
— » French as it is Spoken. New edit. Feap., 1s. 
—————, Little French Model Book. New edit. 16mo., 2s. 
> {W.)s Manual of Land and Fresh-water Shells. New edit, Crown 8vo., 
8. 6d. 
Wingfield (Louiss), Under the Palms in Algeria. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 21s. 
Winslow (Dr. O.), Morning Thoughts. New edit. 2 vols. 16mo., 2s. 6d. each, 
> —— Thoughts. New edit. 2vols. 16mo., 3s. each. 
Xenophon’s Expedition of Cyrus, With Notes byJ.8. Watson. Books I, to III., 
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Yates (E.), Black Sheep. Newedit. Cr, Svo., 6s. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


C RYSTAL PALACE—ALWAYS DELIGHTFUL. 


TuvurspDay.—LAST GRAND DI 
may mer Bh DISPLAY of FIREWORKS of the Season. To 


Monpay to Frrpay—No extra charge, One Shilling. 
Sarurpay.—Concert and 
FE coe La a Afternoon Promenade. Half.a-crown, 
Orchestral Band twice daily.—Festival Organ.—Fine Art i 
and the Thousand-and-one Attractions of the Palace of the People's =” 
EXHIBITION DEPARTMENT.—This Department offers peculiar Facilities 
_—, and others for placing their productions prominently before the 
Norz.—The dohn 7. Ford, which crossed th 
the only survivor, in attendance, 


ETROPOLITAN RAILW _ a 
M WILLING & 00., Contractors for the PLE Gite ae 


Railway Stations, in the First, Second, and Third 
back of the Passengers’ Tickets (100,000 per day). =” M™#88*% and on the 
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é Atlantic, on view, Armstrong, 





THE GENERAL AGENCY, 


LIMITED. 





Drrecrors. 
CHARLES NEVE CRESSWELL, Esq. | JOHN TAWSE, Esq. 
CHRISTOPHER ROBERT RIGG, Esq. | ELPHINSTONE UNDERWOOD, Esq. 
CHARLES EARDLEY WILMOT, Esq. 


BAanxkERS. 
LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANE, 
AND 


THE METROPOLITAN BANK, LIMITED. 
Sotrcrrors.—Messrs. DAVIS, SON, CAMPBELL, & REEVES, 
AvpiTors anp AccounTaNtTs,—Messrs. COOPER BROTHERS & CO. 
Orrices: 110, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C, 





The Company affords reliable information concerning, and effects investments in, 
all descriptions of Englieh, Indian, Colonial, and Foreign Stocks, and other 
securities. It also negotiates loans or advances on any securities which are of an 
open market value, 

The Company restricts its operations to pure agency only, in order to afford its 
customers an absolutely safe and disinterested agent in the transaction of every 


kind of business, 
R. M. CUNNINGHAM, Secretary. 





IFE ASSURANCE—BONUS YEAR, 1870.—The Eighth 
Division of the profits of the STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY will take place in 1870, and those persons who Assure before November 15 
in the present year will participate. The accumulated and invested funds and 
annual revenue now amount to— 
Accumulated Fund ... ‘i — — £3,700,000 
Annual Revenue ose one £675,000 


The profits of the Company have been divided on seven occasions since 1825, 
when the Company was established, and on each occasion large and important 
benefits have been given to the assured. 

A prospectus, containing very full information as to the Company’s principles 
and practice, will be forwarded on application. 

Agencies in every town of importance throughout the kingdom. 

Agencies in India and the Colonies, where premiums can be received and claims 


settled. 
H. Jonzs Wi1114Ms, Gen. Sec. for England, 82, King William-st., E.C_ 
8. R. Ferausson, Res. 8ec., West-end office, 3, Pall Mall East. 
Epinsurcu—3, George-st., (H.O.) Duniin—66, Upper Sackville-st. 








MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 1, Oty Broap SrrEeEt, and 16 and 17, Patt Mar, Lonpow, 
EsTaBLisHED 1803, 
Subscribed and Investec “epital and Reserve Fund .,..,..... £1,900,000 
Losses paid ............. . 


FIRE INSURANCES , 
abroad, at moderate rates. 


Claims liberally and p y settled. 


PPP > ’ 


every description of property at home and 


JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 


MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
INSTITUTED 1820. 


Eighty per cent. of the Profits divided among the Assured every Fifth Year, 

Assurances of all kinds, Without Profits, at considerably Reduced Rates. 

Policies granted at very Low Rates of Premium for the First Five Years, 

The most Liberal Conditions in respect of Foreign Residence and Travel, Revival 

of Lapsed Policies, and Surrender Values. 

Whole World Licences, free of charge, when the circumstances are favourable. 

Endowments for Children. 

The revised Prospectus, with full particulars and tables, to be obtained at the 
Company’s Offices in London, 1, Old Broad-street, E.C., and 69, Pal] Mall, 8.W.; 
and of the Agents throughout the Kingdom, 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary. 








|S Sammeteecualed WATCHES and CLOCKS.—By _ special 


appointment to 
H.R.H, THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
Prize Medal], London, Class 33; Dublin, Class 10. 
WATCHES—Czuronomurtens, Kzeyixss, Repgatens, CuronoGrarns, &c. 
CLOCKS—For Dinine anv Drawine Rooms, CarniucEs, CuvrcnEs, &c. 


JEW ELLERY-—Sprecraritizs ry Monocrams, Crystats, Diamonps, aND 
Fink Gop. 


PLATE anv WORKS or ART 1» Buonzz, ny Leapine Artists. 
PRICES anv DESCRIPTIONS, szz ItivstzaTzy Pamrurer, Post PREZ 
Watches and Clocks sent to all parts of the world, 

J. W. BENSON, 25, OLD BOND STREET. 
Steam Factory and City Show Rooms, 
58 and 60, LUDGATE HILL, 
Paris Exhibition, 1867, English Section, Class 23, 





beet ay ANNOUNCEMENT.—JOSEPH GILLOTT 

METALLIC PEN MAKER to the QUEEN, begs to inform the com 
mercial world, scholastic institutions, and the public generally, that, by a nove- 
application of his unrivalled machinery for making steel pens, he hee Introdueed 4a 
new series of his useful productions which, for excellence of tem quality of 
material, and, above all, cheapness in price, must ensure universal spprobstion, 
and defy competition, 

Each pen bears the impress of his name as a guarante quality; the 
rr) put up - boxes containing one gross each, with label outside, ond the fa&imile 
of his signature, 


Sold Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers, Merchants and Wholesale 
Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham-street, Birmingham at 91, 
John-street, New York; and at 37, Gracechurch-street, London. 





OTHING JMPORBIELE. —The eatest and most useful 
invention of the day, A AMARE —Messrs. J GOSNELL 
and Co., Red Bull-wharf, 93, Upper Thames-street (late Ton Sno -court, 
Lombard-street), perfumers to Her Majesty, respectfully offer to the public this 
truly marvellous fluid, which gradually restores the human hair to its prestine hue 
no matter at what age. The Fa pow Amarella has none of the properties of dyes; 
it, on ee Lor ong 18 ae gee - the system, and when the hair is once restored, 
one application per month will keep it in perfect colour. i guinea per 
bottle; balf bottles 10s. 6d. Testimonials from artiste of dhe bigness order, tod 
from individuals of undoubted respectability, may be inspected, ; 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO. have been appointed perfumers to H.R.H. the Princet 
of Wales, Angel-parsage, 93, Upper Shimeo-stieet, London, - 





